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IGNORA FUMAGALLI, SIGNOR DI GIORGI, | 
and MR. CHARLES BRAHAM (Conductor, Signor Vianesi). All — 
Mons for the provinces, or the metropolis, to be addressed to Mr. Charles Braham 
anager. 


rR. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, Naples, 

Pompeii, and Vesuvius every night (except Saturday) at 8; and Tuesday, 

Thursday, and Saturday afternoons at 8. Places can be secured at the Box-oftice, 
Egyptian-hall, daily, between 11 and 4, without any extra charge. 


R. AND MRS. GERMAN REED (late Miss P. 
Horton) will repeat their Entertainment every evening, at Eight, Saturdays 
excep'ed, during the Easter Holidays. Saturday afternoon at Three. Admission, 
1s. and 2s.; Stalls) 3s., secured without extra charge at the Royal Gallery of 
Illustration, 14, Regent-street, and at Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s, 201, Regent-street. 











RYSTAL PALACE—FLORAL BAZAAR, for the 
Exhibition and Sale of Flowers. Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 

14th, 15th, and 16th of April. Admission, One Svilling. Proper stages for the 
pnd of the Plants will be erected by the Company, and no charge will be made 
for space. 

The Directors hereby invite applications from growers, or other parties desirous 
of exhibiting. y By order, 

Crystal Palace, March 17, 1858. GEO. GROVE, Secretary. 


T. JAMES’S HALL.—The Vocal Association, Con- 


ductor, M. Benedict.—On Wednesday evening next, April 7, will be per- 
formed Mendelssoln’s Walpurgis Night, Lorely, Capriccio Brillant, Violin Concerto, 
Symphony in A Major, &c., &c. Vocalists—Madame Cast: llan, Miss Stabbach, 
Miss Fanny Huddart, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Winn. Pianoforte—Miss 
Arabella Goddard. Violin—M. Sainton. Bund and Chorus of 400 performers. 
Tickets, 2s. 6d., 58.; Balcony Stalls (numbered), 7s. 6d.; S fa Stalls, 10s. 6d., to 
be had of Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street ; Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond- 
street; Mexsrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street; R. W. Ollivier, .9, Old Bond- 
street ; Keith, Prowse, and Co,, 48, Cheapside ; and Mr. Mitchell’s Reyal Library, 
33, Old Bond-strect. 


} k. HENRY LESLIE'S CHOIR, St. Martin’s Hall, 

Thursday evening, April 8, at half-past eight, assisted by Miss Arabella 
Goddard and Mr. H. B.agrove. Programme :—‘‘ Flow, oh my tears,” Bennet; 
Nos. 1 and 2, Festgesang, Mendelssohn ; ‘“‘Ob, who will o’er,” Pearsall; ‘I love 
my love in the morning,” Allen; ‘‘ Ave Maria,” Smart; ‘‘ Rule, Britannia,’ Arne, 
for male voices; ‘‘Absence” and ‘Tar’s Song,” Hatton; ‘‘The mighty con- 
queror,” Webbe; Glees, ‘‘ Blow, gentle gales,” Bishop; Part-song, by Geo. Lake; 
National song of defence, Henry Leslie; Fantasia on airs from the Vépres 
Siciliennes, for violin, Blagrove. Miss Goddard will play a sonata of Beethoven’s, 
with Mr. Blagrove, for piano and violin, and Thalberg’s ‘‘Home, sweet home.” 
Stalls, 3s.; Gallery, 2s.; Area, 1s., at the Hall; and at Addison, Hollier, and 
Lucas’s, 210, Regent-strect. 


= 
REAT NATIONAL CONCERT AT EXETER 
HALL, illustrating the musical geniys of the British nation, on Monday 
next, April 5th, 1858, when the music will be selected : ntirely from the works of 
native cumposers, ancient and modern. In order to render these in the most 
perfect mavner and to«xhibit at the same time the resources of this country in 
executive talent, engagements have been made exclusively with performers of 
the British nation, including all the principal artistes now in England. The 
programme will combine all the attractive features of the British School of Music, 
and will include Purcell’s maguificent duet and chorus, ‘‘ Britons, strike home.” 
The solos by Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Weiss. The celebrated music from 
“Macbeth.” A selection of the standard glees and madrigals by Bishop, Calcott, 
Horsley, &c A grand selection of vocal and instrumental music by moderp 
compo-ers, with solos for all the principal performers, and a @election from the 
national melodies of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. The orchestra will 
be on a grand scale; leader, Mr. Willy. The chorus will consist of one hundred 
voices, members of the Royal Surrey Gardens Choral Society, under the direction 
of Mr. Land Vocalists :—Mesdames Sherrington Lemmens, Weiss, and Dolby ; 
Messrs. Sims Reeves, Montem Smith, Thomas, and W. H. Weiss. Instrumen- 
talists :—Pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard (who will perform ‘‘Caprices,” by 
W. Sterndale Bennett, and variations on national melodies); Violin, Mr. Henry 
Blagrove ; Flute, Mr. R. 8S. Pratten ; Concertina, Mr. George Case ; Harp, Mr. John 
Thomas (who will play some of his native Welsh melodies). Doors open at Seven, 
to commence at half-past Seven o’clock precisely. 
Tickets, 1s., 2s., and 2s. 6d.; Numbered Seats, 3s. 6d., and 5s.,—to be had at 
Boosey and Sous, 24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square ; Keith, Prowse, and Co., 
48, Cheapside; 376, Straud (corner of Exeter-street); and the principal music- 














sellers and ticket offices. 





PROGRAMME 


or 


MISS ARABELLA GODDARD’S 
BURST SOIREE 


(SECOND SERIES), 
ON 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 14th, 1858, 


aT 
WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S. 


Part I.—Sonata in E flat, Pianoforte and Violin (No. 18), Mozart (Miss Arabella 
Goddard and M. Sainton); Grand Sonata in D major (Op. 106), (the last Pianoforte 
Sonat. compesed by Hummel) Hummel (Pianoferte, Miss Arabella Goddard) ; 
Fuga Scherzando, and Fuga, in A minor—No. 15 from book 9, and No. 2 from 
book 4 of F. C. Gricpenkerl’s ‘Complete Co lection of the Pianoforte Works of 
J. 8. Bach”—(repeated vy desire) J. S. Bach (Pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard). 

Parr II.—Sonata in A major (Op. 101), Beethoven (Pianofoite, Miss Arabella 
Goddard); Grand Quartett in F minor (No. 2), Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, and 
Violonce!lo, Mendelssohn (Miss Arabella Goddard, M. Sainton, Herr Goffrie, and 
Sig. Piatti). . 

The sacked Soirée will take place on Wednesday, April 28th, the third on 
Wednesday, May 12th. 4 

Subscription Tickets for the Series, One guinea; Reserved Places for a single 
Soirée, 10s. 6d. ; Unreserved Places, 7s.—to be had only of Miss Arabella Goddard, 
47, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-sguare ; and of the principal music publishers, 





Just published, in fep. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
HE LETTERS OF A BETROTHED. 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


MiSs JULIA ST. GEORGE'S SONGS.—Sung by her 


n “Home and Foreign Lyrics.” The most attractive entertainment of 
the day—vide public press. The whole of the music by J. F. Duggan, Hartmann 
and Co., 88, Alvany-street, N.W., and all Music-sellers. 


Bs R. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 








AND 
THE ROYAL FAMILY. 





Dr. Mark begs most respectfully to announce that he is open to engagements 
with his highly approved, interesting, pleasing, and instructive 


MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, 


DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN, 


numbering upwards of thirty Instrumentalists, and a most effective Chorus, the 
whvle forming a most complete and unique 


JUVENILE ORCHESTRA, 
COMPOSED OF 


Little English, Irish, and Scotch boys, from five to sixteen years of age, who Play 
operatic selections, solos, duets, quartets, quadrilles, marches, and polkas ; an 
sing songs, choruses, &c., in am st effective manner, and to whom he ae 
gra'uitous general and musica! education in order to illustrate his highly —_ 
system of musical education, and with whom he travels about the count 
excite an interest for and help to estabiish musical institutions called P ow 
servatoires of Music” for little children in every town, city, and village o! is 
eat empire. 
ll letters address, please, Free Trade Hall, Manchester, or to the under- 
mentioned places of engagements. 


Dr. Mark and his Little Men will perform on Easter Monday and Tuesday at 
Rochdale. 

Dr. Mark and his Little Men “a Dee - Wednesday and Thursday, 
il 7th and 8th, at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester. f 
~~ Meck onl his Little Men wiil perform, on Friday and Saturday, April 9th 
and 10th, at Chorley, being engaged by the Directors of the Mechanics’ Institution. 
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ADAME LEMMENS SHERRINGTON has returned 
to town for the season.—All communications to be addressed to 7, Hyde 
Park-street, Bayswater. 


IGNOR VERA begs to announce that he will arrive in 
London for the season on the 5th of April. All communications to be 
addressed to him, to the care of Messrs. Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond-street. 


Ms JACQUES BLUMENTHAL begs to announce 

that he has returned to town for the season.—Letters to be addressed to 
Messrs. Schott and Co., 159, Regent-street, and Messrs, Cramer and Co., 
201, Regent-street. 


EACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE.—A lady receives 

pupils, or attends schools and private families. Highly satisfactory testi- 

monials or references. —Terms, per Quarter, a Guinea and a-half, or by the lesson. 
Address A. B., care of Messrs, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, 


‘ONCERT SEASON, 1858.—NOTICE.—C. M. SHEE 

respectfully intimates to the Musical Profession that he has removed to 

2, Beak-street, Regent-street, where he continues the arrangement of concerts 
public or private) at his usual moderate charges. 














ONCERT AGENCY, &.—MR. VAN PRAAG 

tenders his thanks to his patrons and friends for the liberal encouragement 

he has for so many years received, and begs toinform them he still continues the 

management of concerts, matinées, soirées, &c., &c.—All communications 

addressed to him, at Mr. Brettell’s, 25, Rupert-street, Haymarket, will be duly 
attended to, 


HE MUSIC of the NINETEENTH CENTURY and 

its CULTURE.—By Dr. A. B. MARX. PartI., 6s. Part II. (just published), 

8s. Complete in one vol. royal 8vo., bound in cloth, gilt, 15s. ‘‘It is the labour 

of a profound thinker...... We consider it a wonderful book, and hail its advent, 
&c.”—See John Bull, March 20. 


OCAL MUSIC.—Just issued, gratis and postage free, 

a new and enlarged edition of ROBERT COCKS AND CO.’S CATALOGUE 

‘OF VOCAL MUSIC. The most extensive list published of songs, duets, glees, &c. 
Address, Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, London, W. 


UST PUBLISHED.—A TE DEUM and JUBILATE, 


Composed by Edmund T. Chipp. Price 2s., octavo. To be had only of the 
Author, 3, Norfolk-vilias, Bayswa er, W. 

















ADAME OURY’S NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC.— 

Oberon, polka de salon, 3s. Robert, toi que j’aime, 4s. Souvenirs d’Ecosse, 

Fantaisie on Scotch Airs, 4s. Grand Fantaisie on Prussian National Airs, 4s, 
Boosey and Son’s Musical Library, Holles-street. 


ONCERTINA CLASSES.—tThe increasing popularity 
of the Concertina induces Mr, Case to project a series of CLASS MEET- 
INGS, for the purpose of imparting instruction in this instrument to persons 
unacquainted with music, aud also as a means of supplying agreeable part- 
practice to those already somewhat advanced. Mr. Case proposes to hold a class 
for ladies in the afternoon, and one for gentlemen in the evening, the terms to 
each to be fixed at such a rate as will admit of all persons joining them. Mr. 
Case trusts that a permancnt course of instruction, at a moderate cost, will be the 
means of rendering the Concertina still more generally popular, feeling assured 
that its many peculiar advantages over other instruments will ultimately gain it 
the preference with all amateurs anxious to excel in music with as little trouble 
as possible. Persons desirous of joining these classes are requested to com- 
municate with Mr. Case, to the care of Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


MAPLESON AND CO.’S 
BRITISH & ROREIGH MUSICAL AGENCY. 


OFFICES : 
CLARENCE CHAMBERS, 12, HAYMARKET, LONDON. 


Tuts Agency has been established for the purpose of supplying what has been 
so long required both by Managers and the Musical Profession generally, viz. :—a 
medium of communication, and greater facilities for the transaction of all business 
connected with Music. 

This Agency is in a position to arrange, with the utmost promptness, complete 
Operatic or Concert Companies, and supply all the Choral, Orcliestral, and other 
requisites; also to negotiate engagements of every kind for Artistes of ability and 
repute, both vocal and instrumental, which cannot fail materially to assist in the 
removal of obstacles and difficulties which have hitherto greatly retarded the 
advancement of the lyric art in this country. 

Registers are kept for the gratuitous inspection of Managers, containing entries 
of the names of vocal and instrumental artists wanting engagements, with all 
necvssary particulars, &c. : 

Musicau Rererers.—M. W. Balfe, Esq., Cork-street, Burlington-gardens ; 
Signor Schira, 17, Princes-street, Hanover-square; Jules Benedict, E-q., 2, Man- 
chester-square. ie 

Mepica. Rereree.—John Hastings, Esq., M.D., 14, Albemarle-strect. 

Souicitor —Charles Maddock, Esq., 15, Serjeant's-inn, Temple. 

BANKERS,—Union Bank of London. 

Manacer.—J. H. Mapleson, Esq., 7, Gloucester-street, Regent’s-park. 


OFFICE HOURS FROM ELEVEN TO FOUR. 














Just Published, 
A GRAND 


SELECTION FROM IL TROVATORE, 


ARRANGED FOR 


LARGE AND SMALL ORCHESTRA 
(WITH SOLOS AD LIB.) 
BY 


ANTONY LAMOTTE. 


As performed with immense success at the Adelaide Gallery. Price 7s. for 
orchestra ; and 4s, for septett. 
*,* Il Trovatore will be followed by La Traviata and Rigoletto, arranged in a 
similar manner. 


BOOSEY AND SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 24 and 28, HOLLES-STREET. 








NEW MUSIC FOR HARP AND PIANO. 
SIX GEMS 


FROM 


VERDI'S OPERAS, 


ARRANGED FOR 


HARP AND PIANO 


BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


1.—THE MISERERE, and TU VEDRAI CHE AMORE (Trovatore) “e 
2.—IL BALEN DEL SUO SORRISO; and DI TALE AMOR (Trovatore) 
8.—SI, LA STANCHEZZA M’ OPPRIME (Trovatore).. ie «eo ke 
4.—D’ AMOR SULL’ ALI ROSEE, and DI QUELLA PIRA (Trovatore).. 
5.—UN DI, SE BEN RAMMENTOMI, QUARTETT (Rigoletto) .. oo 
6.~LA SICILIENNE, BOLERO (Les Vépres Siciliennes) .. oe oe 


ee 
ccoocoo & 





London: Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street, 





SECOND EDITION. PRICE 5s, 
BALFE’S 
NEW UNIVERSAL SINGING METHOD, 


WITHOUT THE USE OF SOLFEGGI, 
And containing Sixteen Ballads and Songs. 





Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street. 





IMS REEVES’ NEW SONGS.—1, “Phebe, dearest,” 

by J. L. Hatton; 2, ‘The last good night,” by Hargitt; 8, ‘‘ Who shall be 

fairest,” by Frank Mori; 4, ‘‘Good nizht, beloved,” by Balfe; 5, ‘‘Come into the 

garden, Maud,” by Balfe, All illustrated with portrait of Mr. Sims Reeves.— 
Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


TANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 
PIANO may now be seen at the depot, 33, Soho-square. By the application 
of this principle a heavier string can be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 
s 


\JEW WORK FOR FLUTE AND PIANO BY 


‘oR. S. PRATYEN.—In 24 numbers, price One Shilling each, R. 8. Pratten’s 
Recreations for Flute and Piano. Contents: 1, Robert, toi que j'aime, Robert le 
Diable. 2, Quand je quittais, ditto. 3, Nobil signor, Huguenets, 4, No caso 
egual, ditto. 5, Va pensiero, Nabucco, 6, Ernani involami, Ernani. 7, Tutto e 
sprezzo, ditto. 8, La mia letizia, Lombardi. 9, La donna e mobile, Rigoletto. 
10, E il sel deli’ anima, ditto. 11, Questa o quella, ditto. 12, Bella figlia, ditto, 
13, Introduction and Galop Rigoletto, ditto, 14, Miserere—Ah! che la morte, 
Trovatore. 15, Il balen dei suo, ditto. 16, Si la stanchezza, ditto. 17, Merci, 
jeunes amies, Les Vépres Siciliennes. 18, Ami, le coeur d’Héléne, ditto. 19, Jour 
d’ivresse, ditto. 20, Libiamo, Brindisi, Traviata. 21, Parigi, o cara, ditto. 22, 
provenza, ditto. 28, Ab, fors’® lui, ditto. 24, Sempre libera, ditto. Boosey and 

ns, Holles-street. 
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MUSIC IN PASSION WEEK. 


Tuer week just expired has been one of the most musical we 


ber. It would exceed our limits to record, at any length, | ( ; 
po meagpes es ae ye lee? | any of it?—and, above all, one of the most beautiful parts? 


the various performances that have taken place, but a brief 
recapitulation may not be without interest, 

On Monday Mr. Hullah led the way with his customary per- 
formance of The Messiah—hy the members of the First Upper Sing- 
ing School, an excellent orchestra, Misses Kemble, Messent, 





| 
| 


| 


and Dolby, Messrs, Miranda and Thomas, as principal vocalists. | 


The performance was generally effective. The choruses went 
well, and the solo singers did their best. Mr. Miranda, the 
tenor, will improve when he attempts less. At present his 
efforts to manufaciure expression are too apparent. Mr. Hullah 
acts well and kindly in bringing Miss Kemble forward so often, 
since thus only can she obtain experience and a mastery of her 
resources, Miss Messent isalways painstaking, and Miss Dolby 
always admirable, in Zhe Messiah ; while Mr. Thomas is rapidly 
attaining the first rank in his profession, Mr. Hullah, of course, 
aa The Hall was quite full, except in the reserved 
stalls, 

On the same evening, at Excter Hall, Mr. George Case re- 
galed the public with one of his periodical “monster concerts,” 
which was attended, as usual, by a multitude of eager ballad- 
lovers. On this occasion there were only thirty pieces (or there- 
abouts), a rather restricted programme for Mr. Case (judging 
from precedent)—but still much too long to criticise in detail. 
We must, therefore (malgré nous), be satisfied to say that the 
singers were Mesdames Rudersdorff and Weiss, Misses Louisa 
Vinning, Poole, Lascelles, and Fanny Huddart, Messrs. Sims 
Reeves, Montem Smith, Weiss, J. L. Hatton, and Frank Bodda; 
and the instrumental performers, Mdlle. Coulon (pianoforte), 
M. Remenyi (violin), Mr. R. S. Pratten (flute), Mr. George Case 
(concertina), and Signor Picco (pipe); that there was an 
orchestra led by Mr. Willy, and variously conducted by Messrs, 
Hatton, Randegger, and Case ; that the audience were pleased 
with everything, and encored a great number of pieces, vocal and 
instrumental (Mr. Hatton’s new song, “ Phoebe, dearest, tell, oh 
tell me,” sung by Mr. Sims Reeves; the Carnaval de Vénise, 
perpetrated on the pipe by Signor Picco ; Mr. Weiss’s new song, 
“We were boys together,” sung by the composer, who responded 
by giving the “ Village Blacksmith ”—his own, not Mr. Balfe’s; 
Mr. Macfarren’s arrangement of an old English ditty, to words 
of Mr, Oxenford, “My song’s of a maid that charms our vale,” 
sung by Mr. Montem Smith; a fantasia on English, Irish, and 
Scotch melodies, performed on the concertina by Mr. Case ; 
Mr. Frank Mori’s ballad, “Who shall be fairest?” sung by 
Mr. Sims Reeves; the “ Death of Nelson,” by the same gentle- 
man, who substituted “ My pretty Jane;” and “ The little grey 
fat man,” by Mr. Hatton, who retorted by a “ Dutch cuckoo” 
song); that several pieces were happily omitted; and that it 
was computed there were nearly 2,000 people in the Hall. 
Mr. Case, however, announces a much more musical (and much 
more sensible) concert for Easter Monday. 

Yet on the same evening, a series of five concerts, under the 
auspices of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison, was inaugu- 
rated at Drury Lane Theatre—Mr. Alfred Mellon director, The 
first part of the programme is worth quoting :— 

Symphony—Pastorale sda 

Cavatina—‘ Una voce poco fa” 

Concerto—Pianoforte, in C major ... 

Scena—“ Oh, ’tis a glorious sight” ... 

Solo—Violin— Otello : ove 

Aria—“ Batti, batti”... Mozart. 

Overture—Ruy Blas ... ose sea was ... Mendelssohn. 

The pianist was Miss Arabella Goddard, the violinist Mr. 
Carrodus. The concerto of Mozart (the first in the printed 
catalogue of his works) is the same which Miss Goddard played 
with such brilliant success at the concerts of M. Jullien last 

ear. The composition was fully described at the time, and we 
nave only to record that it was executed on the present occa- 
sion by our great pianist with, if possible, more animation of 
style and exquisite refinement of expression than before. So 
genuine and faultless an interpretation of pure unadulterated 
music is a treat of the very highest kind; but Miss Goddard is 


Beethoven. 
Rossini. 
Mozart. 
Weber. 
Ernst. 


| Miss Pyne, and were disappointed. 


| not chary of thus indulging her countless admirers among the 
| public. Mr. Carrodus displayed admirable qualities in the diffi- 
| cult and showy fantasia of Herr Ernst; but why did he omit 


The vocal music greatly suffered by the absence of Miss 
Louisa Pyne, in consequence of indisposition. Madlle. Finoli 
displayed a fine voice, and considerable fluency in the air from 
the Barbiere, and Miss Thirlwall took great pains with “ Batti, 
batti,” (violoncello, Mr. G. Collins); but the audience wanted 
Mr. Harrison gave the 
somewhat bombastic scena from Oberon with appropriate vigour. 

The Pastoral Symphony was played remarkably well on the 
whele ; but there were certain weak points in the orchestra 
which Mr. Mellon, with all his talent and experience, could not 
control ; and so there were shortcomings occasionally, 

The features of the second part were the “selection” from 7 
Trovatore (an old vest out of M. Jullien’s wardrobe), admired 
on account of the solo-playing of Messrs. Pratten (flute), 
Barret (oboe), Lazarus (clarionet), and Hughes (ophicleide), but 
which we must confess we should like to see quietly shelved; a 
flute-solo, capitally given by Mr. Pratten (more Tvovatore/) ; 
“We may be happy yet,” in which Mr. Harrison was encored; and, 
last and best, “ Home, sweet home,” with variations (by Mr. Vin- 
cent Wallace ?) played to perfection, as usual, by Miss Arabella 
Goddard, who excels in the fantasia school just as much as in 
the “ classical,” though her public career has shown how greatly 
she prefers the latter. Mr. Ferdinand Glover (who does not 
contain himself sufficiently) sang a very dull air by Morlacchi; 
and the concert—which was good but might have been better— 
terminated with a rondo for the orchestra, by Mr. F. E. Bache. 

On Tuesday evening Mr. Hullah gave the sixth, last, and by 
far the best, of his Orchestral Concerts, in St. Martin’s Hall, to 
a densely crowded audience. The programme was as follows :— 

PART I, 

COMPOSED IN. 
1799 
1804 
1808 
1809 
1811 
1814 


Overture—“ Men of Prometheus” 
Air— The call of the quail” 
Aria—*“ In questa tomba oscura” 
The Choral Fantasia ... 
Trio—* Tremate” _... 
Overture (in E)—* Fidelio” 

PART IT. 
The Choral Symphony : ose ee 1823-4 

The idea of this programme was excellent, and though the 
chronological view of Beethoven’s artistic progress was naturally 
incomplete, both instruction and pleasure were derived from the 
performance. The weak point was the fourth overture to Fidelio 
—not of course that this is anything less than a masterly compo- 
sition, but beeause it does not well mark a step in the march of 
the Colossus of music towards maturity. Something more de- 
cidedly indicating a change should have been chosen. The three 
vocal pieces, too, might have been written in the same year ; and 
it is curious enough that in the latest (the trio) the influence of 
Mozart on the mind of Beethoven is more evident than in either 
of the others. Miss Banks has a fresh and agreeable soprano, 
but she was anything but perfect in the “Song of the quail ;” 
Miss Palmer drawled too much, and dwelt too much on her 
lower tones, to give proper effect to the contralto air (“In 
questa tomba”) ; and we have heard “Tremate” much better 
sung than by Miss Banks, Mr. Seymour and Mr. Santley. 

Both the overtures were carefully played by the band. The 
Prometheus was quite a bonne bouche, so rarely is it heard 
now-a-days, In Fidelio there was something wrong with the horns 
at the beginning, which was the more surprising since the passage 
offers no difficulty whatever. may 

The finest piece, the most entirely characteristic of Beet- 
hoven, and the great point of interest in Part I, was the Choral 
Fantasia, The pianoforte part in this romantic composition was 
performed by Miss Arabella Goddard, with a depth of senti- 
ment, a poetical grace, and a variety of tone and expression be- 
yond all praise. She held the audience spell-bound during the 
long introduction (unaccompanied) representing the improvisa- 
tion by which the lady of the musical poem is supposed to 
elicit the admiration of the lookers-on, who eventually catch 





up the melody uttered by the instrument, and with sympathetic 
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strains burst forth in vocal praise of music. The very important 
point which prepares the entry of the voices is indicated by a 
point d’orgue for the pianist ; and through the éarelessness of 
those incorrigible singers (or was it through the over-anxiety of 
Mr. Hullah ?), the whole was very nevrly going to pieces. The 
solo voices began in the middle of the shake ! Where were your 
ears—oh sublime quartet !—that you should sing a melody in 
the tonic while a domzaant harmony was as yet unresolved ? 
All the quartet singing was bad. In one place Miss Banks 
missed two bars; and again there was peril of dissolution. 
However, thanks to those glorious fellows in the band (who are 
never out), thanks to the members of the First Upper Singing 
School, who sang the chorus admirably, and thanks to Miss 
Goddard's magnificent playing, all ended well, and the Choral 
Fantasia created a furore. On entering and quitting the 
orchestra, Miss Goddard was applauded by the whole assembly, 
including the members of the orchestra and chorus, with 
genuine good will, She seems to be a universal favourite. 

The Choral Symphony was heard with rapture from one end 
to the other. Bursts of applause and cheers followed movement 
after movement ; and once more it was proved, that the greatest 
work ot Beethoven is not beyond the appreciation of the multi- 
tude. True, the execution was for the most part admirable. 
The members of the band, anxious to alan, and whose chief 
delight is to play the “ No, 9,” surpassed themselves in the three 
instrumental movements, which we have seldom heard given 
with more eneryy and enthusiasm. Even the perplexing passage 
allotted to the third horn in the Adagio (so often botched) was 
admirably played. Inthe last movement (the choral), the First 
Upper Singing School vied in zeal and attention with the 
orchestra, and but for the principal singers (the same quartet as 
in the Choral Fantasia), the execution of this stupendous inspi- 
ration would have been equally effective from first to last. 
However, great credit is due to Mr. Hullah for this remarkable 
performance, and the applause that saluted him at the termina- 
tion was well deserved. After this achievement, we shall look 
forward with curiosity to the next announcement of Jsrael in 
Egypt. 

On the same evening, the second of the Pyne and Harrison 
concerts took place in Drury Lane Theatre. The symphony 
was Mendelssohn’s in A minor. The rest of the programme was 
“ miscellaneous,” including trumpet and clarionet solos by those 
accomplished players, Messrs. T. Harper and Lazarus, a violin 
solo by Mr. Viotti Collins, a trombone solo by Mr. J. Russell, a 
duet for piano and harp by Miss Marian Prescott and Mr. 
Trust, aud a quantity of vocal pieces, to catalogue which would 
be tedious, contributed by Madlle. Finoli, Miss Thirlwall, Messrs. 
Harrison, F. Glover, Wallworth, and Hamilton Braham. The 
selection was from La Favorita (with solos for violin, violon- 


cello, cornet-4-pistons, and ophicleide—by Messrs. Carrodus, 
J. Collins, Stanton Jones, and Hughes); the overtures were | 


Guillaume Tell, and Le Domino Noir. This coucert was very 
inferior to the first. 

On Wednesday evening, at Exeter Hall, the Sacred Harmonic 
Society gave its Passion-Week Messiah, one of the most splendid 
performances ever heard of that immortal masterpiece. The 
principal singers were Mad. Castellan, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Thomas, and Mr. Santley, who emulated the ex- 
cellence of the band and chorus. Mr. Costa conducted. The 
Hall was crammed to suffocation. 

On the same evening the third Drury Lane concert came off, 
and the name of Miss Louisa Pyne (though still not quite 
recovered from her illness) raised the vocal attraction to the 
highest point The audience was the largest of the three. 
Among the popular features in the first part was the following 
selection from Mr. Balfe’s Lose of Castille :-— 

Overture, Duet, “Your pardon, Senors” (Misses I. and S. Pyne). 
Song, “I’m a simple Muleteer” (Mr. Harrison). Trio, “Wine! 
wine! wine!” (Mesers. St. Albyn, Honey, and Weiss). Ballad, ‘ The 
Convent Cell” (Miss L. Pyne). Recitative and air, “Hark! the 
Clarion” (Mr. Weiss). Laughing trio, “I’m not the Queen” (Miss L. 
Pyne, Mics S. Pyne, and Mr. Harrison). Ballad, “ Though Fortune 
o’er me darkly frowns” (Mr. Weiss). Duet, “The Queen my presence 
does require (Miss S. Pyne and Mr. Honey). Ballad, ““d'was rank 














and fame” (Mr. Harrison). Duet, “Go, bring the maid” (Messrs. 
Honey and Weiss). Grand cavatina, “At last I’m sovereign here” 
(Miss L. Pyne). 

This selection gave evident satisfaction. Encores were 
awarded to Mr. Harrison in both his ballads, and to the same 
gentleman, with the sisters Pyne, in the “laughing trio.” Miss 
L. Pyne sang both her songs to perfection—the ballad with 
exquisite feeling, and the bravura with wonderful neatness and 
brilliancy. The audience, mindful of her recent sufferings, 
refrained from overtaxing the accomplished songstress by 
redemanding either; but the applause was unmistakeably 
genuine. 

Miss Arabella Goddard was again the pianist, and her bril- 
liant, tasteful, and unerring execution of the fine concerto of 
M. Moscheles in E (No. 4), which she recently introduced with 
such immense success at one of the concerts in the Crystal 
Palace, was, with the exception of the overture to Fidelio by 
the band, the only “classical” performance in the entire concert. 
This we much regretted to notice, observing Mr. Alfred 
Mellon still in€ his place at the head of the orchestra. The 
concerto was listened to with delight by the audience, the vigo- 
rous and finely written allegro, the expressive slow movement, 
and the animated finale (with the British Grenadier's March for 
its principal theme) each bringing out some admirable gift of 
the young artist (a very Proteus among pianists), and each 
eliciting the loudest applause. 

In the second part, Miss Goddard introduced one of M. Thal- 
berg’s most elaborate and difficult pieces—viz.: the fantasia 
constructed upon the prayer and ¢arantella (in the market- 
scene), the “Sleep song” and triumphal march in Auber’s 
Muette de Portici. Her pertormance of this jew de gammes et 
d@arpéges was so perfect, that M. Thalberg himself, with all his 
dexterity, could not have surpassed it. It was the essence of 
fantasia playing, and though no great worshippers of this style 
of music, we could not feel otherwise than delighted with the won- 
derful talent of the executant. The audiénce, who were 
evidently of the same mind, recalled Miss Goddard, with 
enthusiasm. 

The Trovatore “selection” was repeated; Mr. Harrison sang 
a new ballad of his own composition, “I will not weep for thee ” 
(poetry by the brothers Brough), with great success; Miss 
Thirlwall essayed “Bel raggio” (Semiramide) and the Irish 
ballad, “ Terence’s farewell;” Mr. Weiss was encored in “ We 
were boys together,” and substituted his own (not Mr. Balfe’s) 
“Blacksmith ;’ Mr. Ferdinand (0) Glover sang an air from 
Donizetti's Furioso furiously ; Mr. Hughes played “O ruddier 
than the cherry ” on the ophicleide with marvellous facility. Mr. 
Carrodus repeated, on the violin, his own version of Ernst’s Otello; 
Miss Susan Pyne sang the invitation air of Urbain (Huguenots); 
and Mr. Hamilton Braham, at the fag end of the concert, gave 
(in English) an aria-buffa from Rossini’s Cenerentola, which was 
exceedingly out of place in the place allotted to it. The concert 
re-ended with Mr. Bache’s rondo for orchestra, for which Mr. 
Alfred Mellon appears to entertain a predilection. 

And so much for Music in Passion Week. 





Brixton—(From a Correspondent)—The Amateur Musical 
Society, on Tuesday last, performed Zhe Creation, by way of an 
extra night, and, perhaps, by way of testing their capacity for 
sacred music. Mr. Boosé, as usual, directed the orchestra. 
The Society on this occasion were assisted by Messrs. Wigan 
and Croser, who, with Mrs. Lucas, sang the solos with much 
effect. The amateur choruses were exceedingly good, especially 
considering that they only mustered about forty-four members ; 
but they were sufficient for the size of the hall and the strength 
of theorchestra. ‘There was one slight error in the introduction 
to “In Native Worth,” but it was immediately rectified ; and, 
with this exception, the whole performance was so effective as 
to leave no room for complaint. The hall was not so full as the 


| occasion merited, but the audience appeared much pleased, and 


signified their approval at the conclusion by loud and continued 
applause. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Tue Institution in Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, opened 
its doors to the public on Saturday afternoon for the first time 
this season, when a concert “for the exhibition of the students” 
was given, and attracted an unusually large assemblage. The 
rooms in fact were so crowded that many were compelled to 
stand in the lobbies or seat themselves on the stairs, and several 
who desired to hear the music took refuge at the back of the 
orchestra. It is high time to select some other locality for the 
concerts. Ifthe Hanover-square Rooms are not to be had, there 
are other places sufficiently commodious, and not too remote 
from head-quarters. A glance at the programme will enable 
our readers to guess at the principal cause of attraction on 
Saturday afternoon :— 


Parr I. 
Overture .., eee eee ee eee 
Selections from the oratorio, Eli eas ane ‘s 
Recit. and Air, “Turn Thee unto me,” Miss 
Emily Spiller, 
Chorus, “The Lord is good.” 
Miss Bulkeley. 
Recit. and Duet, ‘Wherefore is my soul cast 
down?” Miss Lucia Fosbroke and Mr. Thorpe 
Peed. 
Recit. and Song, “I will extol,” Miss Louisa Van 
Noorden. 7 
Concert-Stuck, Pianoforte, Miss Kilpack Air ace 
Eli continued. 
Trio, “Thou shalt love the Lord,” Miss Emily 
Spiller, Miss Whyte, and Mr. Thorpe Peed. 
Harp obligato, Miss Bulkeley. 
Quartet, “ Go in Peace,” Miss Emily Spiller, Miss 
Whyte, Mr. Thorpe Peed, and Mr. Mattacks. 
Chorus, “ Blessed be the Lord. Hallelujah.” 


Part II. 


B. Romberg. 
Costa. 


Harp obligato, 


Weber. 


Selections from a Mass re The Earl of Westmoreland 

Coro, “ Gloria in excelsis.” 

Quartetto e Coro, “ Laudamus Te.” Soli parts 
by Miss White, Mias Clara Mackenzie, Mr. 
Thorpe Peed, and Mr. Mattacks. 

Solo, “ Gratias agimus tibi,” Miss Whyte. 

Terzetto, “ Domine Deus,” Miss Whyte, Miss Clara 
Mackenzie, and Mr. Mattacks. 

Soli e Coro, “ Qui tollis,’ Miss Whyte, Mr. Thorpe 
Peed, and Mr. Mattacks. 

Coro, “ Cum Sanctu Spiritu.” 

Concertante Duet for two violins, Mr. Isaac and Mr. 
Amor ... as ats ee ia 
Selections from the oratorio, The Creation 

Introduction — Chaos. 

Recit., “In the beginning,” Mr. Mattacks. 

Chorus, “ And the Spirit.”’ 

Recit. and Air, “Now vanish,” Mr. Thorp Peed ; 
and Chorus, “ Despairing.” 

Air and Chorus, “he marvellous work,” Miss 
Lucia Fosbroke. 

Recit. and Air, “ With verdure clad,” Miss Whyte. 

Recit., “ And the heavenly host,’ Mr. Thorp Peed. 

Chorus, “ Awake the harp.” 

Director of the Orchestra, Mr. Lucas. 


The band was efficient, and Mr. Lucas, as usual, conducted. 
The selections from Mr. Costa’s oratorio were carefully executed. 
Miss Louisa Van Noorden (pupil of Signor Schira) especially 
distinguished herself by her charming voice and clever singing. 
The performance of Weber’s concert-stuck by Miss Kilpack, a 
King’s scholar, created a decided sensation, and all agree that 
a more successful first appearance had not been known at the 
Academy concerts for many years. Miss Kilpack is a pupil of 
Mrs. Thompson, who, as Miss Kate Loder, was known and is 
well remembered as one of our most admirable female pianists, 
besides being a composer of no ordinary talent. Such an in- 
structress was likely to mould a pupil of ability and persever- 
ance into a first-rate pianist ; and this will undoubtedly be the 
result, if Miss Kilpack makes the best use of her superior 
capabilities and follows the counsels of her mistress. At present 


Maurer. 
Haydn. 





the characteristics of her playing are brilliancy of execution, 
beautiful touch, and decision of manner. With years will come 
greater power, finish, and style. Miss Kilpack left the pianoforte, 
overwhelmed with applause from all parts of the room. 

The duet for two violins was not wellchosen. It is a dull com- 
position, and not even showy for the instruments, Both young 
gentlemen displayed remarkable talent. Mr. Isaac has been 
mentioned before in this journal. He is a King’s scholar, and 
pupil of Mr. Henry Blagrove. He has a beautiful bow hand, 
his tone is powerful, his intonation almost invariably just, and 
his mechanism exceedingly good. Mr. Amor, a pupil of 
M. Sainton, is younger and less practised than his fellow- 
student. He, too, does infinite credit to his master, one of the 
most accomplished violinists of his day, and exhibits promising 
abilities. Each young gentleman had his partizans, but rivalry 
was appeased by the undoubted success of both. 

The selections from the Mass of the Noble President of the 
Royal Academy of Music was no doubt the great attraction of 
the concert. As the students for some time back have ceased 
presenting any of their compositions to public inspection—for 
we cannot suppose they do not compose—it was considered per- 
haps desirable that one of the administrative or legislative 
members should offer a work instead. We are not acquainted 
with all the productions of the Earl of Westmorland, and can- 
not therefore affirm whether the mass from which the selections 
were given on Saturday is published or in manuscript. Few 
amateurs, fewer still of the peerage, have written so much as 
the noble lord. Of the various pieces we prefer the “ Gloria 
in excelsis,” and the terzetto, “Domine Deus.” The band, 
chorus, and principals were zealous and attentive, the execution 
was admirable throughout, and the performance received with 
loud applause. 

In the selections from The Creation all the pieces were well 
sung, but none calls for particular notice. 

From the above it will be seen that the concert afforded 
general satisfaction. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Tue combined performance of Mendelssohn’s Lobyesang 
(Hymn of Praise) and Mozart’s Requiem, which, first produced 
in 1853, under the direction of the Sacred Harmonie Society, 
proved so eminently attractive, was given, for the first time this 
year, on Friday evening, in last week, at Exeter Hall. In the 
room of Madame Clara Novello, to whom the soprano music in 
the Hymn of Praise had heretofore been assigned, the directors 
engaged Madame Castellan, who made her first appearance 
for three years in England. Madame Castellan also sang 
the soprano music in the Requiem. The other principal solo 
singers were, in the Lobgesang, Miss Banks and Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and, in the Requiem, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
Mr. Weiss. , 

We cannot affirm that the last performances of these two 
grand masterpieces was entirely worthy of the reputation of 
the Sacred Harmonic Society. In our notice of the closing 
performance of last season, we were enabled to bestow 
almost unqualified praise on the execution of both works. 
We are sorry that we cannot give the same praise 
to the recent performance, and must accept it, we sup- 
pose, as the first grand rehearsal of the season. The Lobge- 
sang commenced well, the three instrumental movements being 
finely played, more especially the first, the magnificent allegro 
maestoso e vivace. The chorus, however, were not as perfect as 
the band ; moreover, Madame Castellan was affected bya slight 
cold, and was by no means in good voice. Scarcely any of the 
choruses betokened the necessary closeness and smoothness, 
and occasionally uncertainty and a want of precision were added 
to the other sins. As if to make some amends for all deficiencies, 
Mr. Sims Reeves sang more admirably than ever, and created 
a profound sensation in “The Sorrows of Death,” more par- 
ticularly in the powerful and impressive passage on the words 
“ Watchman, will the night soon pass?” — ; 

The Requiem went much better, and, in some instances, was 
executed with infinite powerand grandeur. The best perform- 
ances were the stupendous choruses “Dies Ire and “Rex 
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tremende,” and the chorus with soli “Domine Jesu Christi.” 
The “Sanctus,” too, would have been a magnificent per- 
formance but for a slip in the middle, which Mr. Costa 
had to rectify by significant admonitions with his baton. The 
opening chorus, “Requiem eternam,” and the fugued chorus, 
“ Kyrie Eleison,” were open to objection, The three quartets 
were admirably sang, and Madame Castellan was more at home 
in Mozart’s music than in Mendelssohn’s, having, no doubt, fre- 
quently sung in the Requiem in Italy, and elsewhere. 

We shall say no more, at present, of the combined perform- 
ance ; but trust that, as we see it is to be repeated, less excep- 
tions may be taken to the execution of both works on the next 
occasion. 








AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue large room at the Hanover-square Rooms presented a 
very brilliant appearance on Monday evening, when the Amateurs 
assembled for the last time before Easter. Monday evening 
in Passion Week is always one of the busiest in the year, so 
many are the musical attractions in London. 

The programme was a good one, the instrumental portion em- 
bracing the Scotch Symphony of Mendelssohn, Nicolai’s Overture 
Die Lustigen Wieber von Windsor, a selection from Le Désert by 
Lord Gerald Fitzgerald, Za Gazza Ladra overture, and for finale 
“The Wedding March,” in which the grand array of trumpet, 
possessed by the Society came out with a vengeance and energy 
not to be surpassed. The Symphony went fairly well, though 
occasionally the first violins were unsteady. There was a mani- 
fest improvement so far as regards such marks as p and pp. 
The selection was capitally played. 

As vocalists we had Mrs. Francis Taylor (a lady whom we 
fancy we remember as Miss Deakin), and Mr. Santley. The lady 
sang Mudie’s clever song “ There be none of beauty’s daughters,” 
and Sterndale Bennett’s charming “May Dew”—the gentleman 
gained great applause in two songs by Miss Gabriel, who 
accompanied him. In the last of the two, he was encored. 

The next concert is fixed for April the 19th. 





Paris—The great tenor, Tamberlik, came out at the Italian 
Opera Inst night (Monday) with immense success, The opera 
was Otello. The artist was slightly nervous at first, but in the 
second and third acts obtained an extraordinary triumph.— Paris 
Correspondence of “ The Times.” 

Cotocnr.*—The eighth Gesellschafts-Concert took place in the 
large Giirzenich room, on Tuesday, the 23rd March, 1858. 
The progamme was as follows :— 

Parr I. 1. Spontini, overture to Olympia; 2. B.Klein, slto aria from 
the oratorio of David (sung by a female amateur); 3. I. Spohr, 
7th concerto for the violin in EZ minor, executed by Herr Otto von 
Konigsléw; 4, F,. Hiller, “O, weint um sie,” from Byron, for alto 
solo, chorus and orchestra—Part IT. 5. L. van Beethoven, Pastoral 
Symphony; 6. Notéurno for the violin, by Ernst; 7. Taranteila for the 
violin, by Vieustemps (Iferr O. von Kénigsiéw); 8. C. M. von Weber, 
Overture to Der Freischiilz, 

A symphony may be placed either at the beginning or the end 
of a concert-programme—there are reasons for both courses. 
But the middle of the concert is a most unsuitable position, 
especially when the work of the greatest of symphonists is fol- 
lowed by a tarentella, containing an imitation of a barrel-organ 
or a bagpipe ! Of the orchestral works above mentioned, the over- 
tures went off best, except that the manner in which the horns 
came in in the introduction to Der Freischiitz produced a very 
comical effect, Generally speaking, too, there was nothing ap- 
proaching delicate execution displayed by theorchestra—even the 
elementary rules of executing syncopated notes being neglected 
in the most striking manner by the wind-instrumentalists, in 
the Pastoral Symphony, for instance. It is a sad state of 
things when an orchestra really plays during the winter only 
in eight concerts, and rattles through fifty or sixty operas at the 
theatre anyhow. We will not now enter into details on the 
mode in which the Pastoral Symphony was performed, but, in 





* From the Niederrheinische Musik- Zeitung. 


some future number, may continue our articles on Beethoven’s 
symphonies. 

Hiller’s vocal piece, “O, weint um sie,” which has already. 
often so greatly delighted us by its beautiful and consistent 
expression of elegiac feeling, was exceedingly well executed, and 
did not fail to produce its accustomed effect. 

By his selection of L. Spohr’s Concerto in E minor, Herr Otto 
von Kénigsliw excited, in advance, a highly favourable 
opinion with regard to his artistic tendencies and taste. He 
justified this feeling as well as the reputation his name has for 
many years enjoyed among violinists, by his pure, tasteful and 
skilful performance, which was acknowledged generally—but 
more especially after the adagio and finale—by hearty applause. 
After playing Ernst’s notturno, to which we must uncondition- 
ally award the first place among all his efforts on this occasion, 
he gave Vieuxtemps’ Z'arantella, for the benefit of the public 
For ourselves personally, it is a repulsive piece, particularly so 
among the works with which it was surrounded at this concert. 
Herr von Kénigsliw had, however, not been mistaken. He was 
vociferously applauded and called for. 

We can only congratulate the Rhenish School of Music, and 
the Management of the Gesellschafts-Concerts, that Cologne has 
gained so admirable an artist. 

Gorrrincen.—Musical matters here have, during the winter 
lossomed, now and then, in the most agreeable manner. Herr 
Grimm takes a great deal of trouble to procure the public really 
artistic enjoyment. It is only to be regretted that efforts like 
his are here always accompanied with sacrifices. The concert, 
got up some time since by this gentleman, was one of the best ever 
given in thetown. Herr Joseph Joachim played. Among other 
great works, we heard Beethoven’s mass in C major, and, also, 
his second symphony. Herr Grimm’s pupils sang the canon 
from Fidelio, &e. The expenses were, however, so great, that 
a soirée was got up to cover the deficit. We heard a stringed 
quartet and a trio, in which Herr Bach, from Bonn, a pupil of 
Joachim, played the first violin, and was greatly applauded, 
Madlle. Siebold sang the Church air from Stradella very meri- 
toriously, and, at the conclusion, Mendelssohn’s <Athalia was 
given, the choruses performing their part admirably. Herr 
Hille, music-director, got up three concerts cf chamber-music, 

the second, in which Herr Dreyschock gave his services, being 
the most successful. 

Mitan.—Luca Fumagalli, the last of the four brothers of the 
same name, and who is scarcely twenty, gave his first concert 
lately at the Conservatory, where his brother Adolphe made his 
first appearance. He pertornied six pieces, two being of his own 
composition: a nocturne, and a grand fantasia for two pianos, on 
motives from // T’rovatore, two by Prudent, and, lastly, two 
from the works of his brother Adolphe, the quartet of J Puri- 
tani, and La Buona Ventura. The public of Milan were pro- 
digal in marks of encouragement for the young artist. We shall 
soon have an opportunity of hearing him, for he is coming to 
perfect himself (!!!) in Paris, aud enter seriously on the career 
which his brother began so brilliantly —L’Orphéon. 

Tne Ecott Brerrnoven (in Paris) has undergone a crisis, just 
like the money market. M. Louis Paulin remains as professor 
of singing, but the management has been entrusted to M. Tajan- 

togé,* a violoncellist of great merit, formerly attached to the 
orchestra of the Imperial Theatre of St. Petersburg.—Guide 
Musical. 


NEW WORDS TO THE POPULAR AIR, 
“BATTI, BATTI, 0 BEL MASETTO,” 
AS SUNG BY TILE HEROES OF DELHI TO THE COURT OF DIRECTORS. 
(From Punch.) 


Barta! Batta! for such a set-to, 
But three povera pound sterlina ! 
Staro qui com agnellina 

La tua Batta ad aspettar ! 








* The remarkable author (we presume) of the paper, entitled “ Jenny 
Lind—Rachel—Grisi, Mario”—of which a translation appears in 
another column.—Ep, M. W. 
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BANDS OF MUSIC IN THE ARMY. 

Banps or Music 1n tHE ARMy.—The Commander-in-Chief of the 
army has been for some time labouring very zealously to reform the 
present arrangements respecting musical bands in the army. The 
movement was initiated, according to a return now before us, in 
September, 1856, and a circular memorandum was addressed to com- 
manding officers and general officers in December, 1856. It was then 
proposed to establish a military school for music, the pupils in which 
must be of exemplary character and possessed of a taste for music, and 
also of some ability to pursue the study of the art. ‘The improvement 
of the position of bandmasters and musicians of regiments also occu- 
pied the attention of the authorities at the Horse-Guards, and the evil 
of employing civilians for the purpose was pointed out as requiring 
abolition. His Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief appealed to 
the liberality of the Government, recommending that such enlisted 
privates as, after going through the course offstudy at the Kneller Hall 
School, had proved themselves competent musicians, should be appointed 
regimental bandmasters, with 5s. a-day for pay, and the same advantazes 
and perquisites as first-class schoolmasters. It was thought that two 
musicians would be qualified last year, and four or five this year (1858). 
In a memorandum, dated the 2nd of November last, the Commander- 
in-Chief expresses his regret and disappointment at the decision of the 
Secretary for War, who objected to the proposals of his Royal Highness 
on the ground of “expense.” His Royal Highness contended that the 
expense would be very gradual, but, supposing his general proposition 
to be rejected, he urged the policy of sanctioning some modified rate of 
reward to soldiers devoting their talents to music, so as to release the 
junior officers of the army from a portion of the liability they can so 
ill afford to meet. It was suggested that every qualified;(Kneller Hall) 
regimental musician should be entitled, while holding that office, to an 
additional pay of £50 a-year, with barrack accommodation. On the 
29th of October last there were 100 pupils under instruction in the 
musical class at Kneller Hall, Hounslow, and they were likely to be re- 
inforced by 30 or 40 more. The expenses of the school, however, were 
found to be heavier than was anticipated, and the Duke of Cambridge 
therefore decided (20th October) that the annual subscription from 
regiments should be raised from £8 to £10.—TZimes, 


(Zo the Editor of the Times.) 


Sir,—Having seen a few days ago an article in The Times regarding 
the doings of the Kneller Hall Military Music School, and being inti- 
mately acquainted with that establishment, will you allow me to say a 
few words on the same subject ? 

More than a year since,{when the Kneller Hall School was established, 
the first circular from the Horse-Guards stated that this school was to 
be for the education of bandmasters only; but as soon as it became 
evident that but few of the pupils sent there would become fit for that 
office a second circular was issued, stating it was for the training of 
bandsmen, and if some talented pupils were among them some band- 
masters might also be formed there. _ At that time if was believed that 
the school would shortly become a Government establishment, with a 
sufficient number of teachers appointed to carry on the instruction, and 
that, at the same time, the regimental bands would undergo a reform, 
the principal feature of which was to be that the bandmaster would be 
placed in a suitable position on the strength of the regiment, and that 
the musicians would be divided into different classes, with rank and 
pay according to their talent. If this had been‘carried out the Kneller 
Hall Music School might have done much good towards the improve- 
ment of our military bands, and the officers would have been relieved 
from a portion of the expense incurred by them now for keeping up 
their bands; but, as the school is at present solely supported by the 
subscriptions of the olflicers with three teachers only, and the plan of 
improving the condition of bandmasters and bandsmen is abandoned, 
the Kneller$ Hall School is perfectly useless, and, instead of becoming 
ultimately a saving to the officers, it will be a continual extra expense 
to thein, who can ill afford it. If the authorities see the necessity of 
having bandmasters and musicians trained for the army, why should the 
officers be called upon to pay for it ? 

I will not trespass upon your time and space by going into the 
details of the teaching at Kneller Hall, but will state at once that at 
present no efficient bandmaster can come out of that school; at the 
utmost, half-a-dozen sergeants may in due time leave that establishment, 
having just acquired there a knowledge of the rudiments of harmony. 
These are the few promising pupils who it was thought would be 
qualified last year, and are now expected to become soin 1858. The 
reason is evident; those men having been all their lives with their 
regiments, never had an opportunity of hearing really good music so as 
to cultivate their taste, neither have they such opportunity now at 





Kneller Hall ; and many years will pass away before they can gain that 
tact and experience which with a professional man grow up from his 
boyhood. Moreover, there is only one teacher at the school, who 
gives to the senior pupils a couple of lessons weekly in harmony, and 
tries to impart to them some idea of arranging for a military band. 
His time is otherwise taken up with the teaching of several instruments, 
As for the junior pupils, who are not intended to become bandmasters, 
they would have been much better left with their regiments. All that 
is taught them at Kneller-hall, and more, they would have learnt under 
their own bandmasters, without any extra expense to the officers. 
Supposing that 100 regiments onlyjsubscribe to the Kneller Hall School, 
each of them has by this time paid £23 towards the education of those 
five or six men, who are expected to become qualified during the present 
year ; consequently the education, such as it is, costs those subscribing 
regiments £2,300. This is indeed a high price for an inferior article. 
Should, however, a really good musician come out of the Kneller Hall 
School, does any one suppose that he will give his services to a regiment 
at the proposed pay of a sergeant, with an additional £50 per annum ; 
or would he even do so if the first plan were to be carried out of allow- 
ing him 5s. a day, with the rank of a schoolmaster, when he now by 
his acquirements can enjoy a comfortable income out of the service ? 
At the present advanced stage of military music officers will have first- 
rate professional men for their bandmasters, and as long as Government 
does not choose to give suitable positions to such men, so as to induce 
them to join the army, so long wiil civilians be employed as band- 
masters. Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 





(To the Editor of the Times.) 


Witt reference to your remarks on this institution on the 25th inst., 
it appears to me that you are raising a prejudiced cry against it, with- 
out having taken the trouble to inform yourself correctly of the objects 
for which it is formed; thus putting a stumbling-block in the way 
of the first really earnest effort which has been made to better the con- 
dition of British bands and bandsmen, and at the same time couside- 
rably to lighten the expense to their officers. 

I am anxious to correct your statement, that the military school for 
music is expected to train none others than bandmasters ; these, it is 
hoped, it will in time furnish tothe army ; but, while it holds out to 
men of genius and industry the hope of rising in their profession, it is 
at the same time serving as a school for training good bandsmen, who, 
though not masters of music, will yet be well-taught musicians and 
valuable acquisitions to their band. ‘ 

And again you abuse the idea of a mere school producing a good 
bandmaster. ‘There are already in the service many excellent masters 
who have risen from their own band, and, if this is possible with such 
limited teaching as a regimental band-room affords, may we not hope 
that Kneller Hall will produce far higher results when the students have 
ample time for instruction under four good practical professors of 
music, and one of them, perhaps, among the first theoretical masters of 
the day ?P 

You advocate the necessity of long training to produce a good 
master, and at the same time reproach Kneller Hall for having as yet 
produced nothing, whereas, perhaps, you are not aware it has scarcely 
been one year in existence. 

I am inclined to think yonr informant must be some one whose pre- 
judice is founded on interested motives, who is in fear lest his occupa- 
tion should be gone, and I think it a duty to endeavour to remove any 
false impressions, and rely on your universal justice to insert im your 
columns this simple vindication of an institution so praiseworthy, and 
as yet only struggling into existence. ? 

I am, sir, yours very faithfully, 


March 30. CROTCHET. 


Cuxesx Mustc.—If we may believe a clever chronicler, Paris 
will soon have Chinese concerts. One of the most eolnees 
composers of the Celestial Empire, is going to visit Europe — 
some forty of the most celebrated musicians of that country, iy 
will enable us to hear its most beautiful compositions, as well as 
those of Fo-hi, their first prince, the contemporary of — 
and those of Pecheng-Fo-Tsi, the Chinese Rossini, who oie 
about 220 years ayo. This piece of intelligence, the a ° 
which enables us to appreciate very well its nature, wou th 
excited the curiosity of a few dilettanti twenty years since. tT 
luckily, Paris and London have lately had the opportunity 
hearing Chinese music, and are perfectly satisfied. 
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ST. JAMES’S HALL AND COMPANY. 
(From Punch.) 


Sr. James’s Haut opened the other evening, by several doors, 
having been provided with ample means of ingress and egress, 
so that the public will be enabled to walk into it with ease, and 
to escape from it with expedition in case it should ever catch 
fire. That this new music-hall should be burnt down, however, 
would be lamentable ; for it is really a magnificent one ; vast in 
dimensions, elegant in proportions, splendid in decoration. Its 
opening took place with a concert; when, according to our 
fashionable contemporary :— 

“Tt was honoured by the presence of H.R.H. the Prince Consort, a 
large number of our aristocracy, and a very numerous general com- 
pany, belonging for the most part to the better classes of society.” 


The word “ better” in the above passage appears to be used in 
its primary sense, and not as merely meaning better dressed and 
better off. For, in the next sentence, we are informed that— 


“The grand inaugurative concert, got up under the able direction of 
Mr Benedict, was of a sacred character, and devoted entirely to a 
charitable purpose.” 

By the better classes to which belonged those persons who, 
conjointly with the Prince Consort and a number of the aris- 
tocracy, honoured St. James’s Hall, we are therefore to under- 
stand the more devout and charitable portion of the public. To 
exercise charity in going to hear sacred music is to do the sort of 
thing that might be expected of those classes which excel the 
rest of the community in goodness, and may therefore be accu- 
rately styled better. Such people also may, perhaps, without 
entire absurdity, be said to honour bricks and mortar with their 
presence. 





Bristou.—The Bristol and Clifton Harmonic Union gave an 
open night on Wednesday last, in the Music Hall, Park-street, 
when a selection from Handel's Judas Maccabeus was performed, 
the solos by Mrs. Smith and Messrs. Sampson, Lewis, and 
Davey. Mr. P J. Smith conducted. 





ROYAL PRINCESSS THEATRE. 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MR. CHARLES KEAN. 
N EASTER MONDAY will be produced a new Farce, 


entitle] THE STOCK EXCHANGE; or, the Green Business. After 
which will be revived FAUST AND MARGUERITE. To conclude with (first 
time) a new Farce, entitled SAMUEL IN SEARCH OF HIMSELF. Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thur-day, and Friday, THE STOCK EXCHANGE; or. The Green 
Business, FAUST AND MARGUERITE, and SAMUEL IN SEARCH OF 
HIMSELF. Saturday (last time ths season), LOUIS XL, and SAMUEL IN 
SEARCH OF HIMSELF Ou Monday, April 12th, HAMLET (last time). 


R OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE.—On Monday evening 

next, April 5, the performance» will commence with YOU CAN'T MARRY 
YOUR GRA NDMO THER. Afier which a new farce, en itled TICKLISH TIMES. 
To couclude with BOOTS AT THE SWAN. Commence at half-pase 7. 


YHEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—On Monday 

evening. April 5th, the performance wi ] commence with the popular drama 

of THE POOR STROLLERS. After which will be produced (first Fine) a grand 

oriental spectacular operatic drama, in two acts, with new scenery, dresses, deco- 
rations, &c., called the CALIPH OF BAGDAD. 


T. JAMESS THEATRE—“TWO HOURS OF 
ILLUSIONS”—PROFESSOR WILJALBA FRIKELL—First night of the 
second season, Easter Monday, Wednesday, and Sarurday afternoons, at Tiree ; 
a tg Eight. — trick, ‘The shower of Toys.” Private Boxes, 
wo guineas, One guinea and a-half, and One inea; Stalls .; Bale 
Seats, 4s.; Boxes 3s, ; Pit, 2s ; Gallery, - er ee ee ee 


(jREAT NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE, 
‘ : SHOREDITCH —Proprietor, Mr. Joun Dovctass. 
Extraordinary attraction for Easter week. Engagement of Miss Glyn, Mr. H 
Mar-ton, Mr. Frederick Robinson, Miss Atkinsen and the «minent tragedian 
Mr. Phelps, lessve of th» Thea're Royal, Sadlers Wells. Monday Tueslay, and 
Friday. "HE WINTER'S TALE. Wednesday and Thursday, THE DUCHESS 
OF MALFI. On Saturday, THE BRIDAL, in which Mr. Phelps, Mr. Frederick 
pome prd tenes won sg 2S a. To conclude every evening with a 
; nchantment, entitled THE SEVEN CAS! 5 
with new soonery and mingled athe te CASTLES OF THE PASSIONS, 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


AmAnpA.—Our correspondent inquires—“ Who is Dowland, and 
why is his name inscribed on one of the medallions of St. James's 
Hall, which bear the names of eminent English composers?” 
John Dowland was a celebrated performer on the lute, a multi- 
farious composer of songs, pauans, galiards, almands and 
madrigals, a lecturer on music, and the author of a treatise on 
harmony. Anthony Wood called him “ the rarest musician that 
the age did behold,” and Shakspere has immortalised him in one 
of his sonnets, which we quote at length to convince the seemingly 
too sceptical Amanda :— 
“Tf music and sweet poetry agree, 
As they needs must (the sister and the brother), 
Then must the love be great ’twixt thee and me, 
Because thou lov’st the one, and I the other. 
Dow anp to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 
Upon the lute doth ravish human sense ; 
SPENSER to me, whose deep conceit is such, 
As passing all conceit, needs no defence ; 
Thou lov’st to hear the sweet melodious sound 
That Phoebus’ lute (the queen of music) makes, 
And in I deep delight am chiefly drown’d 
When as himself to singing he betakes ; 
One God is good to both, as poets feign, 
One knight loves both, and both in these remain.” 

Dowland was born in 1562, and, at the age of twenty-six, was 
admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Music at Oxford. 

Satopran.—Enguire of W. Chappell, Esq., FS.A. (201, Regent- 
street). He knows all about it. 

A Lover or WeseEr’s Music.—TZhe two sonatas of Weber, per- 
formed by Miss Arabella Goddard, at her first series of piano- 
‘forte soirées, were the one in C, Op. 24, and the one in A flat, Op. 
39. The last is, in our opinion, the best Weber composed ; but 
our correspondent had better judge for himself. There are two 
other sonatas—in D minor and EL minor. The one in E minor 
ends with a movement in thetarantella style. 

H. ©. C. (Bristol).— Next week. 

N. N.—The letter of our correspondent shall appear next week. 
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Most cordially do we agree with the opinion expressed 
by Mr. Charles Dickens last Monday, at the annual festival 
of the General Theatrical Fund—that the Chairman should 
be chosen as frequently as possible within the circle of lite- 
rature and the arts. By such a choice the connection of all 
the branches of the great artistic family is openly proclaimed, 
ard a step is made towards the removal of an absurd preju- 
dice, which, for century after century, has operated injuriously 
on the members of one of the noblest professions to which 
civilisation could give rise. Many a man who would not 
dare depreciate the merits of a great author of fiction, or a 
great painter, would express without hesitation his contempt 
for an eminent tragedian, and his utterance find sym- 
pathy with scores of well-dressed auditors. But when such 
a giant of modern literature as William Makepeace Thacke- 
ray—the Chairman of Monday last—appears as the presi- 
dent of an assemblage of actors, the general public, which 
commonly sins less from perverseness than from want of 
thought, is compelled to reflect a little, and the result of the 
reflection must be the belief that the arts are not to be dis- 
severed from each other, but that he who patronises one 
must, if he would act consistently, look, at least, without 
disfavour on all the rest, and that he who assails one would, 
if his principles were carried out, be the enemy of all 
alike. 

The connection between the drama and non-dramatic 
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literature was thus declared by Mr. Charles Dickens, in 
the course of a delicately conveyed compliment to Mr. 
Thackeray :— 

“ Every writer of fiction, although he may not adopt the dramatic 
form, writes in effect for the stage. He may never write playa, but the 
truth and passion which are in him must be more or less reflected in 
the great mirror which he holds up to nature. Actors, managers, and 
authors are all represented in this company, and it may be supposed 
that they all have studied the deep wants of the human heart in many 
theatres ; but none of them could have studied its mysterious workings 
in any theatre to greater advantage than in the bright and airy pages 
of Vanity Fair.’” 

Were public opinion in a healthy state on the subject of 
the theatrical profession, it would be sufficient to call atten- 
tion to the fact, that actors belong to a high art, inasmuch 
as to them is intrusted the interpretation of the grandest 
works of our literature, and then, by an obvious course of 
reasoning, to draw the inference that an institution founded 
for the benefit of such individuals is, if properly conducted, 
worthy of all support. But public opinion is not in a 
healthy condition in this matter; therefore Mr. Thackeray 
is compelled indirectly to make use of the prosperity of the 
“General Theatrical Fund” as an argument to prove the 
moral superiority of the members of the histrionic profession. 
Justly does he exclaim :— 

“ How proud all the members of this society ought to be! She is 
not yet twenty years old, yet she has saved £10,000, and she has spent 
£900 a year in doing good. She has relieved the orphan and the 
needy, and taken to their last home the friendless poor; and she has 
done more than this, for she has enabled men who never came to her, 
and who were never likely to come to the society, to have the satis- 
faction of feeling that there was such a place to come to if need be. 
The contributors and subscribers to a society like this know that there 
is a bank on which they can draw without shame, and I hope that we 
shall soon hear of the increase of its funds, that its means of usefulness 
have become known all over the kingdom, and that it will have large 
receipts every year from such members as recognise its admirable uses 
and efficiency. There is no need to recommend the society to the pro- 
fessional gentlemen present; they know its excellence, they have 
looked into it themselves, and they advocate it among their brethren. 
As for us, who are visitors to-night, we, from many a kindly association, 
must have a strong regard for the stage, for we owe to it a multitude 
of happy hours, and we will show our appreciation of it to-night by 
most cordially drinking, ‘ Prosperity to the General Theatrical Fund.’ ” 

With the preceding portion of Mr. Thackeray’s speech, we 
confess, with regret, that we are less satisfied. It does not, 
in our estimation, sufficiently assert the dignity of the 
drama, After symbolising the relative positions of the 
actor and the depreciator of theatrical art, by citing from 
Plutarch an anecdote, in which Solon appears treating 
Thespis with indignant contempt, he proceeds thus :— 

“ But because Solon is so wise and virtuous, is there any reason why 
there shall be no more cakes and ale? No, despite of Solon’s gravity, 
all youth and humour say we will have our sport; Harlequin shall 
dance with Columbine, the Clown shall eat his sausage, and Hamlet 
shall kill his wicked uncle, and we will not be horrified at the transac- 
tion. Claude Melnotte shall still walk up and down with Pauline 
under the spangled heavens, and still adorned with a pair of spangled 
tights, and we will have our sports and our sports, despite of all the 
Solons, with sticks as thick as a beadle’s.” 

Harlequin dancing with Columbine, and the Clown eating 
his sausage, are essentially different objects from Hamlet 
killing his uncle, and the classification of them all under the 
same common category, is a concession to the irreverend 
spirit of the age, which we did not expect to find in Mr. 
Thackeray. We regard a tragedy as infinitely above the 
“cakes and ale” of society, The advocate of the drama, 
who defends it as a harmless trifle, really plays into the 
hands of the Puritan, who, if he replies that he likes some- 
thing nobler than trifles, whether harmless or not, cannot 





easily be refuted. On the principle that the bow should not 
always be bent, we would tolerate the “ entertainment,” the 
feats of the conjuror, the vocal exploits of blackened “ min- 
strels,” and the like; but Heaven forbid that we should be 
satisfied with mere toleration of the masterpieces of Shaks- 
pere. Those minds (and such there are) that can sufficiently 
relax themselves by simply varying their pursuits, maybe better 
in conning over a mathematical treatise than in listening to 
the most mirthful “entertainment” ever devised for the 
immolation of time; but a more exalted employment than 
the contemplation of a perfect performance of Hamlet we 
cannot conceive. Art, in the best sense of the word, is 
something higher than amusement, and it is to the ignorance 
of this truth that we must attribute that lack of veneration 
for the serious drama which so sadly characterises the higher 
classes of the present day. 

No—Hamlet killing his uncle is not a “sport;” and often 
as our displeasure has been awakened by the members of the 
“fast” school, who exalt the bones and the banjo at the 
expense of the organ, we should piously evoke their return, 
if they disappeared to be succeeded by a generation of liberal 
“fast” men, who would patronise Mendelssohn and Christy, 
both on precisely the same grounds. When some jovial 
youth exclaims—‘I shall have such a lark—I am going to 
hear Elijah !”—the sooner Judgment comes the more welcome 
it will be. 

Something much nobler may be elicited from the anec- 
dote of Solon and Thespis, than the conviction that the 
former was a “pompous humbug,” the latter a harmless 
mountebank, who should have been allowed to exhibit his 
fooleries without molestation. Solon, the primitive legis- 
lator, mistook the worth of Thespis, the primitive artist ; 
but, when years had past, the free institutions of Solon nur- 
tured the drama of Sophocles. The affinity of two minds 
apparently hostile was declared in the great fact of Athenian 
civilisation ; and let us trust that the shades of Solon and 
Thespis shook hands in the Elysian fields. 

But though Mr. Thackeray did not assert the dignity of 
the drama in his speech, he asserted it by his appearance as 
Chairman to the “General Theatrical Fund,” and he is 
therefore entitled to the deepest gratitude on the part of all 
who take interest in theatrical art. 








To the Editor of the Musical World. 


S1r,—Just like the mania for building new churches when 
three-fourths of the old ones are empty, is that for building 
new theatres in the decline of the opera and drama. Look- 
ing at the abstract question, without reference to individuals 
or to individual speculations, it may be asked—* What does 
London want, just now, with a new Italian Opera House? 
At a time when there are no Italian singers beyond the 
circle of the still hardy veterans of the last quarter of a 
century, and when the only Italian composer is Signor 
Verdi, one of the parts of whose mission seems to be to 
abolish the art of singing altogether—at a time when 
Madlle. Piccolomini is accepted as a vocalist (for the simple 
reason that she is younger than her predecessors), and Mr. 
Balfe’s operas are turned into Italian (because there is 
nothing else in the transalpine market)—when the oldest of 
our Italian theatres only keeps afloat by a hard struggle, and 
the management is at its wit’s end to get together a tolerable 
company—another enormous establishment is in process of 
erection. In two months’ time the metropolis | will once 
more be glutted with semi-illustrious “forestier, and their 
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parasitical hangers-on! A greater misfortune can scarcely 
be imagined. 

I have no objection to a new theatre, such as the Academie- 
Impériale or the Opéra-Comique in Paris, with a national 
object in view; but really, in the present state of things, one 
Ttalian opera (for three months in the year) is quite enough 
to assuage the thirst of John Bull for this kind of exotic en- 
tertainment. If the great school of Italian singing, and the 
great school of Italian dramatic composition, were still in the 
ascendent, I should say nothing—whatever (as a patriotic 
Englishman) I might inwardly think. But the contrary is 
notorious ; and the prospect we have now before us is 
that of two vast buildings devoted to the propagation of 
Sig. Verdi’s music, and those motley scenic melo-dramas of 
the French school for which music is only a pretext. 

When will Englishmen be a little “nglish? We ought to 
blush when we reflect how thoroughly national are our nearest 
neighbours (to say nothing of the Germans and Italians) 
in their public amusements, compared with ourselves—so 
conceited—so arrogant—in other matters, about our “ nation- 
ality.” We ought to be ashamed to pilfer the French, in- 
stead of manufacturing at home. Well, indeed, may con- 
tinental nations sneer at us. The managers, the authors, 
the press, and the public, are equally to blame. They all 
pander to each other, in a measure; and a state of things is 
engendered and encouraged which, by those who reflect, can 
only be regarded as degrading. 

Theve is a great difference, however, between our authors 
and our musical composers. To the credit of the latter, be 
it said, although no manager or director will incur the risk 
of bringing out their works. they produce for themselves all 
the same; and I will never believe that—with the vast 
amount of energy and enthusiasm now among us—something 
might not be effected, if the element of nationality co-existed 
with the national material. Art, I am aware, is of no 
country; and to think of banishing Mozart and Beethoven 
from the Hanover-square Rooms, or Handel and Mendels- 
sohn from Exeter Hall, would be supremely ridiculous. But 
Art has nothing to say to Italian opera as at present consti- 
tuted. Let our fashionables and “ Yaw-yaws” be gratified 
by all means; I have no wish to interfere with their luxuries. 
They must have a “lounge,” and have got one already in the 
Haymarket. But why should they deprive us of the magni- 
ficent theatre now so near completion in Bow-street ? Why 
should they prevent the energetic Mr. Gye from carrying 
out the project he is said to have cherished some 
time since—that of founding a national operatic theatre, like 
the great establishment on the banks of the Seine? It is 
hard that the shallow taste of our “aristocracy” should be 
allowed to act as a check on the national art-progress. Yet 
such is the case. A new opera-house must, perforce, be an 
Italian opera-house, for the propagation of modern Italian 
rubbish—because the Queen and her satellites have no relish 
for anything better, and will patronise nothing better. But 
a really national opera might thrive very well without the 
patronage either of royalty or nobility. Mr. E. T. Smith, 
who has not been favoured, pays his rent and fills his 
pockets nevertheless ; although the performances to which 
he invites the public are hardly to be considered as 
edifying from any point of view. An operatic manager 
might do much more than Mr. E. T. Smith, by appealing to 
public support alone, providing a good entertainment, and 
allowing those in high places to come or not, as the humour 
ruled, without condescending to solicit their good graces, If 








there is still extant any affection for art, any longing for 
real substantial English fare, atiractive at all points, such an 
enterprise, carried on with probity and zeal, could not fail of 
success. It is patent, that neither the Court nor the 
aristocracy are prone to encourage genuine merit in this 
country, and that, if Mendelssohn himself had been an 
Englishman, the doors of the palaces at Windsor and Pimlico 
would have been closed in his face. Foreigners of mediocre 
ability have always been preferred, no matter what the 
claims of tax-paying natives. But that is no reason why 
we should all of us be flunkies, and for ever emulating court- 
frippery and court-prejudice.* 

An Eneutsn Musictay. 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Mr. Lumuey has issued his prospectus, Important changes 
are to take place in the band and chorus, which every friend to 
“the Opera” will be glad to learn. ‘ 

The list of prima donna includes Mesdames Alboni, Ortolani, 
Spezia and Piccolomini—besides Mademoiselle Titiens, or 
Titjens, from Vienna. Valentine (in the Huguenots), we are told, 
is one of her greatest parts, and the character is selected for her 
début before an English audience. 

Her Majesty’s ‘Theatre opens directly after Easter, and the 
Huguenots will be the first opera. 

The cast will embrace Madlle. Titiens, Valentine ; Madlle. 
Ortolani, Queen of Navarre; Madlle. Lucioni, Page; Signor 
Giuglini, Raoul; Signor Vialetti, Marcel; Signor Belletti, St. 
Bris ; Signor Aldighieri, Nevers ; and Signor Mercuriali, Prin- 
cipal Soldier in the “ Rataplan.” Madlle. Lucioni, who makes 
her first appearance as the Page, is a new comer. 

Mademoiselle Piccolomini is to appear as Louisa Miller, in 
Verdi’s opera of that name. 

The list of male singers is the same as last year. Signor Corsi 
alone is missing. A Signor Mattioli (barytone) is the only 
novelty. The tenors are Signors Giuglini, Belart and Mercuriali ; 
the barytones, Signors Beneventano, Belletti, Aldighieri and 
Castelli ; the basses, Signors Rossi and Vialetti. 

Signor Bonetti retains his post as conductor, but Signor Arditi 
remains on the establishment, 

The engagements for the ballet comprise Mademoiselles 
Pocchini, Annetta Orsini (her first appearance), Boschetti, Marie 
Taglioni and Rosati. M. Massot is maitre de ballet, and M. 
Petit regisseur—as before, M. Nadaud occupies his old place as 
leader of the ballet. 

The theatre is to open “ immediately after Easter,” 





CrystaL Panace.—We are requested to state that the 
Directors of the Crystal Palace Company have unanimously 
elected Mr. Robert K. Bowley to fill the office of general 
manager to the company. Mr. Bowley is already known to 
the public as having been one of the most prominent officers 
of the Sacred Harmonic ‘Society, Exeter Hall, during its 
increasingly popular career of 25 years. He is also known 
in connection with the opening ceremonial and Handel 
Festival of the Crystal Palace itself, on both of which occa- 
sions his great energy, his habits of business, and power of 
organisation largely contributed to the success attained. 
Mr. Bowley’s experience at the Exhibition of 1851 and of 
Paris in 1855 justifies the expectation that the Company will 
derive material benefit from his conduct of this important 
department of the Palace.—7Z%imes. 

Puitnarmonic ConcerTs—At the fourth concert Mr, W. 
Cusins is to play Professor W. Sterndale Bennett’s fourth piano- 
forte concerto (in F minor). 





* We believe that Mr. Gye has not abandoned the idea of an English 
opera, in the autumn and winter; and we believe, moreover, that Her 
Majesty will support him.—Hp, M W. 
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HENRI LITOLFF IN PARIS. 
(From the Revue et Gazette Musicale.) 

How shall we discourse of this concert, which to us seemed a 
very fine one, without getting ourselves and all France into an 
exceedingly unpleasant scrape? Who would believe it? There 
is a very excellent brother of ours in London, the Musica/ 
World, who cannot forgive the reception we have just given 
Litolff, any more than last year he could forgive the success of 
Rubinstein. This year his anger is redoubled, and there is no 
kind of hard terms and sarcasms with which he does not seek 
to overwhelm us. Poor Henri Litolff is not spared either: 
instead of criticising his talent, our brother journalist describes 
his countenance, talks of his complexion, his hair, but not a 
word about his style. As to us, he does not object to admit that 
we have national composers, but positively denies us the faculty 
of understanding, and appreciating them. Possibly he flatters 
himself he understands French better than we do ourselves ! 
He is bold enough to say that Méhui has always had fiascos with 
us, poor fellow! It was England, then, probably, who vindi- 
eated the author of Huphrosine et Coradin, Stratinice, Une Folie 
Joseph, although we are not’ aware that Méhul is particularly 
popular there. Finally, amidst a host of complimentary things, 
our brother accuses us of having committed an egregious 
blunder by saying that a work may have a plan without being 
symmetrical. In answer to this, we will quote the line from 
Pope, his fellow-countryman, speaking of man :— 

“A mighty maze, but not without a plan.” 
And, we will add, that whut distinguishes the parks of England 
from our old-fashioned French gardens is, that, in the first, there 
is a plan, but no symmetry ; whereas, in the latter, all is sym- 
metry. As Delille has said, in describing these well-trimmed and 
well-kempt retreats— 
“Ott jamais solitaire, 
Chaque allée a sa sur, chaque bouquet son frére.” 

Come, cher confrére; abandon your prejudices, renounce your 
errors. Your account is made up, we know: you have completed 
your list of pianists, and you do not much care to see it un- 


settled ; you have your Mendelssohn too: why should ap 


continue composing symphonies? Was it not you who one day 
wrote, with charming artlessness, that, if England had no 
national music, she was amply compensated for the deficiency, 
since Mendelssohn had written his Aiijah expressly for her, and 
for no other? Are you speaking seriously, when you say that 
we French critics only admire the great German masters, as the 
nuns in Robert le Diable betuke themselves to dancing, under the 
influence of the demon of hypocrisy ? Again, you say that Henri 
Litolff has extinguished Rubiustein with us. Not the least in the 
world! Henri Litolff needs to extinguish no one in order to 
shine. Come to Paris, and you will sce that neither does the 
slightest injury to the other. You will see that Madame 
Szarvady (Wilhelmina Clauss) our lionne of 1852 (I borrow your 
own expression), placed between Rubinstein and Litolff, has not 
met the fate of a graceful antelope b:tween two famished tigers. 

In Paris we have altars to the unknown gods, room for every 
genuine talent, and crowns for all great artists. You invite us 
to cast our eyes on a map of the world to convince ourselves that 
France does not cover the entire globe. Gramercy for the 
lesson, but we needed it not to know that, however small France 
may be, she is somewhat bigger than England, at least in surface, 
and likewise in music. 

Now let us return to Henri Litolff and his concert of Monday 
last. We heard there, for the second time, the fourth concerto- 
symphony and (let thei think as they will in London), we have 
nothing to change in our expressed opinion, nothing to abate 
from our admiration for the composer and pianist. More than 
ever are we of the same mind with Berlioz, who, in his feudlleton 
in the Débats, thus delivered himself :— 

“The concerto-symphony which Litol{ff has just given us is nothing 
less than a vast symphony in which a piano has been added to the 
orchestra, and only sometimes, rises above the instrumental ensemble. 
The colouring of this work is of a brilliancy by no means common; 
freshness of ideas in every kind is united to a certain asperity of accent 
which strikes the hearer, seizes his attention, and deeply moves him. 
The melodic style, never otherwise than noble, is raised still higher by 











harmonies of a degree of grace and distinction, the existence of which 
vulgar musicians do not even suspect. I am bound to say as muelh of 
the instrumentation: each of the several voices of the orchestra is em- 
ployed to produce those effects which are proper to it, but only when 
the nature of the musical idea and the laws of fit expression point out 
that the moment is come to make it speak. The orchestration is 
princely.” 

We might quote further, but for the fear of a downright 
breach with England. 

Besides the concerto-symphony, Henri Litolff gave us an 
overture for grand orchestra, the Chant des Guelfes, and No. 2 
of the scenes from Faust, which he has set to music, and which 
in Germany he calls //ustrations of Faust. Here we had only 
the composer to judge: the pianist had become conductor of an 
orchestra. Of the overture, or rather of the instrumental poem, 
the subject of which is furnished by a few verses from a German 
poet, all we shall say is, that the verses seemed somewhat too 
necessary for the comprehension of the general tenor of the com- 
position and its particular effects. Were we not informed that 
a hero falls at the moment of victory, and that his soldiers 
avenge his death in triumphing without him, we should with 
difficulty discover the cause of the immense efforts which take 
place in the orchestra, and the meaning of this prodigious dis- 
play of energy would escape us. Such is not the case with the 
scenes from faust, Le Dimanche de Pdques, La Campagne, with 
the songs of the beggar and the soldier, the dances of the pea- 
sants, and the burthen of their songs under the linden trees. 
The verses of Géthe, very well translated by M. Henri Blaze, 
form an integral part of the whole, and naturally throw a light on 
everything. Moreover, this work explains its own meaning by 
its musical character, its colouring, its rythms of varied and 
powerful originality, as clearly as the Pastoral Symphony of Beet- 
hoven. Henri Litolff equally shows himself in it a composer 
of power and skill as in the concerto-symphony. We know that 
he has devoted to his J/lustrations of Faust a notable portion of 
his existence and of his labours as an artist ; soon he will give 
a second soirée, in which he will make us acquainted with other 
scenes and also another concerto, and we shall then be able to 
judge him more completely. 

Meanwhile, his success has been most brilliant, most legiti- 
mate. Herz’s room was filled to overflowing ; theno tables had 
flocked thither, and bravos, recalls, flowers,crowns)»: gold, were 
lavished on the celebrated artist. Let us not forget that, a 
singer being in default for the scenes of Faust, Faure, of the 
Opéra-Comique, consented to replace him, after the manner of a 
genuine artist, as Pasdeloup observed, and the French public 
rewarded him for the same after the manner of a genutne connois- 
seur, whatever perfidious Albion may say. 


Crystat Patack.—In addition to the attractive sacred musical 
performances yesterday (Good Friday), it was arranged that 
the ‘Old Hundreth Psalm” and the “ Evening Hymn” should 
be sung, towards the close of the afternoon, by the tens of 
thousands who were expected to congregate in the central 
transept. The Crystal Palace Band, the Band of the Coldstream 
Guards, with the Great Handel Festival Organ, would all join 
in this unexampled display of praise and prayer, so fitted for the 
occasion 

Tue Music or Moscuetes—(From the Atheneum ).—Miss 
Arabella Goddard gave another proof of her versatility and 
industry at the Crystal Palace Concert, on Saturday last, when 
she performed M. Moscheles’ Fourth Pianoforte Concerto in E 
major. This is one of the most showy, ifnot one of the best, of the 
composer's eight concertos. ‘That music so excellent in finish and 
so high in the order of intelligence will have its turn, and return, 
seems to us a probability beyond dispute,—the fulfilment of 
which is already “setting in,” and not merely here (as was again 
proved by a revival of the composer’s Lecollections of Ireland, 
at the Amateur Concert on Monday last), but in Germany, too, 
where a revived sense of the author's — pe 9 
attended his great success as a professor of the pianoforte in the 
Leipsic Conservatory.—{ Miss Goddard “revived” The Recollec- 
tions of Ireland the year before last, at M. Jullien’s Concerts, 
when she performed it a great many times,~Ep.} 
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Hererorp Musica FestivaL.—A meeting of the late and 
present stewards and committee of the Festival was held at the 
College on Saturday last, the Right Hon. and Rev. Lord Saye 
and Sele in the chair, at which a resolution to the following 
effect was passed—that an attempt be made to obtain twenty- 
five stewards upon a guarantee that each steward shall not pay 
more than £25. Already thirteen of the twenty-five have 
assented to act, and we have no doubt that we shall soon be 
enabled to announce the assent of the remaining twelve, The 
meeting was adjourned for a fortnight, in order to afford gentle- 
men an opportunity of aiding the praiseworthy endeavour to 
prevent the cessation of these time-honoured Festivals, at least 
as far as regards Hereford. The plan of an extended list of 
stewards has been so successful at Gloucester, that a defi- 
ciency of £1,547 with a small number of stewards in 1841 was, 
by means of a large number in 1853, converted into a surplus of 
£68 ; and still greater success attended the alteration in 1856, 
for the surplus then reached more than £125. If successful 
in Gloucester, why not in Hereford? For our own parts we 
have no doubt of the result. It would he grevious indeed 
if Hereford should be the first of the three ancient cities, 
where the triennial festival expired. We understand that, when 
application was made to our city member, Mr. George Clive, the 
honourable gentleman at once assented ; expressing a hope that 
every endeavour would be made to prevent the discontinuance of 
the Festival, which he considered beneficial to the cityand honour- 
able to the county. We are requested to give an unqualified 
contradiction to a rumour that the Dean of Hereford has thrown 
any obstacle in the way of the Festival. We have just learnt 
that the Rev. John Hopton has accepted the chairmanship of the 
Festival Committee. The names of the twenty-five gentlemen, 
in this and the county of Salop, who have accepted the office of 
stewards, for the forthcoming Musical Festival, are as follow :— 
The Rt. Hon. Sir G. C. Lewis, Bart., M.P., the Hon. and Rev. 
G. Herbert, the Hon. and Rev. A. Hanbury, Sir Baldwin 
Leighton, Bart., Sir Wm. Curtis, Bart., George Clive, Esq., M.P., 
the Venerable Archdeacon Waring, Rev. John Hopton, John 
Hungerford Arkwright, Esq, Wm. Herrick, Esq., A. R. B. 
Knight, Esq., Rev. T. King, Rev. B. Stanhope, Richard Barton, 
Esq., Rev. T. Powell, Rev. H. Blissett, Rev. O. Ormerod, Rev. 
Jas. Bulleck, the Mayor of Hereford, Thomas Dunne, Esq., 
Edward Griffiths, Esq., Stephen Allaway, Esq., F. H. Matthews, 
Esq., Reynolds Peyton, Esq., J. M. Herbert, Esq.—Hereford 

Times. 

THE FINE ARTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

JENNY LIND—-RACHEL—GRISI—MARIO, 
(From Le Guide Musical.) 

Aw American, M. Tajan-Rogé, who has resided in Euro pe for 
a long series of years, has published a very piquant little book 
on the subject of the fine arts in America.* It contains parti- 
culars, hitherto unknown, concerning Jenny Lind and her 
triumphs—particulars which prevented that star from shining 
at Paris, where her brilliancy would, no doubt, have waned. For 
the Americans, art, of itself, does not represent the same tradi- 
tions, the same ideas, the same sentiments, or the same impres- 
sions as it does for us Europeans, Painting may surprise and 
music astonish them ; as for its enjoyment, which are the result 
of our education, and familiar to us, they are perfectly unknown 
to the majority of Yankees. ‘Thus, without wishing to deny 
that Jenny Lind was an eminent artist, we may assert that the 
secret of the enthusiasm she excited was attributable to some- 
thing very different from her talent. What people admired in 
her was not the artist, but the woman. At her very first ar- 
rival in America, Jenny Lind was transfigured by Barnum, who 
speculated in her, The initiative scene is worth narrating. At 
the conclusion of the first concert, which produced 20,000 dol- 
lars, Barnum rushed forward before the audience, but then’ pre- 
tended to retire again, exclaiming— 








* The Fine Arts in the United States of America. 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York, by D. Tagan-Rogé. First Lec- 
ture: The Plastic Arts. Second Lecture: The General State of Music 
and Lyric Opera. Paris, Bestel, 1857. Octavo, viii—72 pp. 


Two Lectures in 


«“T was about to reveal a secret, but I am forbidden to do so.” “A 
secret ?’? replied the public, whose curiosity was excited. “Speak, 
speak!” ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, really I cannot!” ‘ He must!” ex- 
claimed the crowd, whose curiosity was excited still more. “It is a 
secret I was not to tell you,” replied Barnum, in an oppressed voice, 
“but I cannot help it! If I were even to quarrel with her for it, I can 
be silent no longer! It is suffocating me! I knew very well, ladies 
and gentlemen, that I had introduced to you the greatest and the most 
honourable of artists, but I did not know all her worth. She is an 
angel, areal angel. Would you believe it? She will not receive any 
portion of her share, which amounts to 10,000 dollars. She devotes it 
—here, in America—to objects of public charity!” 


Barnum, who knew the people with whom he had to deal, had 
hit the nail on the head. From that day, the singer disappeared 
to make way for the seraph, who conducted her trade as an angel 
extremely well, and obeyed very skilfully the impulse of her 
driver. She allowed herself to be surrounded by a troop of 
would-be future husbands, all living on hope, who formed around 
her a charming escort, and imparted a touching lustre to her 
virginal aureola, The fair saint did not, however, lose any op- 
portunity of forwarding her little commercial schemes. Was 
she not seen, says the author we are quoting, with tears in her 
eyes, to kiss publicly the hands of the most celebrated preachers 
in the New World? Did she not say, to whoever wished to 
listen: “I will never go and sing to the French ; they are too 
impious a nation ?” 

All the passions of Americans were called into play; 
the fibres of patriotism and protestantism vibrated, Jenny 
Lind was, from that moment, consecrated, as a saint, to 
the exclusive use of America. The crowd took up a per- 
manent position around her hotel. When she went out, 
they rushed forward to touch her carriage, as people would 
touch holy relics. As for those who were fortunate enough 
to catch hold of the end of her shawl and kiss it, 
they were seized with a feeling of joy verging upon delirium. 
Whenever she travelled on the great lakes or the great rivers of 
the St. Lawrence, the Hudson, or the Missouri, cannons were 
fired from the steamboat, so arranged as to form a concert room, 
and the people, duly informed beforehand by puffs and news- 
paper articles, rushed up, pushing and elbowing each other, with 
their money in their hands, to hear the archangel. This kind of 
influence completely explains the comparative want of success 
of Mademoiselle Rachel. Americans said: “Shall we go and 
see Rachel, who is so immoral a creature? No, no; give us 
our Jenny Lind!” But many illusions vanished, the day the 
news of her marriage arrived from Europe. The virgin had low- 
ered herself and become a wife ; Jenny Lind was transformed 
into Mrs. Goldschmidt. The angel went down a hundred per 
cent. America was cheated ! 

These singular ideas reached the utmost limits of the ridicu- 
lous when Mario and Grisi went over. American cant was then 
displayed in all its splendour. Before the arrival of the two 
artists, people did not inquire whether they possessed talent, 
but whether they were married. People asked how a man and 
woman, who had not been united in the sacred bonds of wed- 
lock, dared to come and sing in the presence of austere America. 
They would inevitably have failed, had not a redeeming puff, a 
marriage celebrated in London at the moment of their depar- 
ture, been invented. The transformation was complete. The 
public rushed to see the touching couple, and lavished their ap- 
plause, not on Norma and on Pollio, but on Mr. and Mrs. Mario. 

[We trust our readers may appreciate at their worth the 
mingled humour and vivacity for which the above paper is 
distinguished.—Ep, Jf, W.] 


MENDELSSOHN AND OnsLow.—Two gentlemen, not many years 
since, were strolling through the grand cathedral of Cologne. 
They had met there as strangers, but, after the manner of 
travelled men and gentlemen of the world, had fallen into con- 
versation, each pleased at finding in the other an uncommonly 
agreeable eompanion, and both disposed to enjoy, if but for an 
hour, an interchange of good fellowship and congenial tastes, 
Their conversation turned, of course, upon the architectural 








glories around them, avoiding, as is usual with polite persons 
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any personal topics as to what countryman the other might be ; 
whence come, and whither travelling ; of what profession, name, 
&c. After a delightful morning passed together, at parting each 
presented the other with a card :— 
“ MENDELSSOHN” !—“ Onstow” !— 

An exclamation of astonishment and delight !—“ Is it possible !” 
‘“‘ My dear Onslow!” ‘My dear Mendelssohn!” They rush into 
each other’s arms and embrace like brothers. After life-long 
admiration of each other, Onslow for the first time saw the 
living Mendelssohn—Mendelssohn the living Onslow.—Wew 
York Musical World. 








Leeps Musica Festivau.—At a highly influential meeting 
held last week in Leeds, and presided over by the Mayor, it was 
decided that a festival shall be held this year, and a committee 
was nominated, with power to take all steps necessary for 
bringing the project fairly before the public. The Town Hall 
Committee have selected the following as the representatives of 
the Council:—The Mayor (Peter Fairburn, Esq.) ; Aldermen 
Luccock, R. Wilson, Botterill, Gill, George, Maclea, Kitson, and 
Oxley; and Councillors Jos. Middleton, Brook, Jos. Wright, 
Newton, Idle, Stead, Carter, and Illingworth. é 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
RANT AND GASK (late Williams and Co.) respect- 
fully announce that they are now exhibiting a large collection of the most 
superb court trains; and in all departments a great assortment of distinguished 
novelties. The pew silks are 25 per cent. below last year’s prices. The following 
goods, bought under pric», will be found worthy of special notice :—Several lots 
of flounced silk robes, at 38s. 6d., 48s. 6d., 58s. 6d., and 68s. 6d., each robe con- 
taining from eighteen to twenty yards wide silk. 200 pieces of new fancy silks, 
rich quality,’at 28. 6d., twelve yards wide width, any length cut. The whole of 
a muslin stock of flounced robes, fast colours, from 6s. 9d., lengths from fifteen to 
seventeen yards, Ina few days will be ready a large purchase of rich bardge 
robes, which will be sold very cheap. Patterns forwarded to the country. Com- 
merce House, 59, 60, 61, and 62, Oxford-street; and 3, 4, and 5, Wells-street, W. 
N.B.—The new prem 


























AMATEURS’ INSTRUCTION BOOK, describing an teaching all the arts 
and Pnases—Physically and Elecutionary, in Love, Despair, Grief, Jealousy, 
Madness, Remorse, Rage, Hatred, Revenge, Joy, Hypocrisy, Tyranny, and 
Villany; with all the more elegant points in Opera, Burlesque, and C.medy, 
necessary to speedily qualify young persons of both sexes for this lucrative and 
pleasant profession. Also the Names and Residences of Managers and their 
Theatres all over the Kingdom, the Colonies, and the United States. This new 
work (warm from the press), and never before in print, will be sent to any 
Address free by post for twelve post stamps—punctually per return post. Direct 
Fisher and Son, Kingsland, London. Established 1847. 


FREDERICK DENT, 
LElaker of the Great Clock for the Wouses of Warliament, 
And sole Successor to E. J. Dent in all his patent rights and business at 


61, Strand, and 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, and the Clock and Com- 
pass Factory at Somerset Wharf, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock Maker to the 


Queen and Prince Consort. 
Ladies’ Gold Watches - -+- - = 
Gentlemen’s - = = 
Strong Silver Lever Watches - - 6 ie 


Church Clocks, with Compensation Pendulum, £85. 





8 Guineas. 





No connection with 33, Cockspur-street. 


HEAP MUSIC.—The Verdi Album (112 pages), 6s. 

Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words, edited by J. W. Davison (101 pages), 

7s. 6d., cloth and gold. Laurent’s Album of Dance Music (75 pages), 5s. Il 

Tr vatore and La Traviata, complete for the pianoforte, 5s. each, in cloth. 100 

dances for the violin, 1s. Cases’s 100 melodies for concertina, 1s. Boosey's 

complete operas for violin, 1s. each. Balfe’s new singing method (45 pages), 5s. 
Any one post free. Boosey and Sons, Holles-strect. 


ASY MUSIC FOR CONCERTINA AND PIANO.— 


12 numbers, price 1s. each, Popular Recreations, arranged by George Case. 
(Each contains 5 or 6 pages.) 1, Rigoletto: ‘‘La donna @ mobile,” and ** Questa 
o quella.” 2, Il Trovatore: ‘‘Il balen,” and ‘‘Ah! che la morte” (Troubadour’s 
Song) 8, Lucia di Lammermoor: ‘ Fra pocoa me.” and ‘‘Tu che Dio a spiegasti.” 
4, Scnnambula: ‘‘ All is lost now,” and ‘Still so gently.” 5, Norma: ‘Deh! 
non te.” 6, Selection of the most popular Valses, by D’Albert. 7, Polka: 
“LEnfant,” by D’Albert. 8, Vulse looms by Madame Gassier), Venzano. 9, 
French Airs: ‘ Partant pour la Syrie,” ‘‘La Marseillaise,” and “ Mourir pour la 
patrie.” 10, Irish Airs: ‘*The Harp that once through Tara’s Halls,” ‘St. 
Patrick’s Day,” and ‘‘The Last Rose of Summer.” 11, Scotch Airs; ‘‘ Bonnie 
Dundee,” ‘‘Bine Bells of Scotland,” ‘‘ Annie Laurie,” and ‘‘Comin’ thro’ the 
rye.” 12, American Airs: ‘‘ Minnie,” ‘Old Folks at Home,” and “ Nelly Bly.” 
Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 











SPRING AND SUMMER PARIS FASHIONS. 


MADAME LEBARRE, 


DESIGNER OF FASHIONS FOR THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. 


Begs to state that her FULL-SIZED PAPER MODELS of all the novelties for 
the present season are now ready, made up in the most brilliant colours, and the 
trimmings exact in every particular, so that the effect of the article, when made 
up, may be instantly seen. A Flat Pattern, to cut from, is given with each 
article in a Set ; and for the convenience of Ladies who do not visit Paris, Madame 
Lebarre has established an Agent in London, from whom all her “‘ New Models” 
may be had simultaneously with their appearance in the French capital. 
és. 4d. 
Twelve articles in box, including Mantelets, Bodies, Jacquettes, ° 
Sleeves, and Children’s Dresses, full Trimmed ue Pry 0 
Six ditto, ditto, box included ee ee ee ec 010 6 
Or, free per post, in packet, for oe ee oe voll 6 
Single Models forwarded, post-free, to any part of the United Kingdom at the 
following prices : 
Mantelets, 3s. 6d. ; Bodies, 2s. ; Sleeves, 1s. 6d. ; Jacquette Bodies, 2s. ; and 
Children’s Patterns, for Boy or Girl, 2s. 6d. each. 
Orders must be accompanied by a remittance (Post-office Order or Stamps) pay- 
able at the General Office, to ADELE LEBARRE. 
Lon .on Depdt—6, WANSFORD-PLACE, Oakley-square, Camden Town (N.W.), 
= ten minutes of the Great Northern, Camden Town, and North-Western 
ailways. 


ARSAPARILLA. — BRIDGES SARSAPARILLA 
is particularly recommended by the most eminent of the Faculty, for 
AFFECTIONS of the LIVER, CONSTITUTIONAL DEBILITY, IMPURITIES of 
the BLOOD, as an ALTERATIVE medicine at the cl of the 8 and 
for freeing the system from the effects of Mercury. In India it is extensively 
used as the best mode of taking Sarsaparilla, and as a PREVENTIVE against the 
general complaint incidental to TROPICAL CLIMATES will be found in- 
valuable. 
“A superior preparation, that may always be relied on.”—Sir Astley Cooper. 
‘*We are in every respect satisfied with it.”. 








'—Lancet. 

“The best of the concentrated preparations.” —Medical Review. 

“Latterly, in consequence of much debility, ete., subsequent to Cholera, 
I have freely used your Sarsaparilla, with complete benefit and success,”— 
J. Poett, M.R.C.S. 

THREE TEASPOONFULS ARE AS STRONG AS HALF-A-PINT OF DECOCTION. 

CAUTION.—The public are cautioned against CHEAP PREPARATIONS, 
which, instead of being what they profess—SARSAPARILLA—are simply a 
DECOCTION of COMMON HERBS flavoured with American Winter Green, and 
sweetened with molasses. The geuuive has ‘‘T. A. BripGe, 270, Regent-street, 
London,” engraved on each bottle. 

QUINTESSENCE OF GINGER AND CAMOMILE. — Ginger has long been 
known as an excellent domestic medicine, combined with Camomile it is one of 
the most efficient STOMACHIC TONICS known, for whilst the Ginger relieves the 
STOMACH from DISTENTION and FLATULENCY, arising from impaired 
digestion, the CAMOMILE strengthens the coats of the STOMACH, and by that 
means gives it a healthy and invigorating tone. Full directions are inclosed with 
each bottle. 

Prepared only by Wilkinson, Bridge and Co., Operative Chemists, etc., at 
Bridge’s celebrated Sarsaparilla Depot, 270, Regent-street, London, W. Agents— 
F. W. Browne and Co., Old Court House-street, Calcutta; Treacher and Co., 
Bombiy, Poona, and Kurrachee; Rogers, Bombay ; Oakes and Co., Exchange-hall, 
Madras; Clarke, Medical-hall, Garvin, Apothecaries’-hall, Colombo ; Dodsworth, 
Kandy ; Piters, Point de Galle, Ceylon; Little, Singapore Dispensary. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A good speech 
or an cffective song cannot be given if the vocal organs are in an unsound 
condition, or affected with hoarseness or irritation. To remedy the latter, aud to 
produce welo tious enunciation, every public character, whether of the Bar, the 
Senate, or tue Pulpit, should have at hand Keatrve’s Coven Lozenoes, which are 
atronised by the majority «f the Imperial Parliament, the Bench, and the 
eading members of the Operatic Corps. For affections of the Throat or Chest, 
and for Winter Cough, they are unfailing. Prepared and Sold in boxes, Is. 14d., 
and tins, 28. 9d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, London. Retail by all Druggists. 


ss PERSONAL GRACES. 


The Countenance is rendered additionally pleasing by the well-arranged curl, the 
braided plait, or the flowing tress. In dressing the hair, nothing can equal the 
effect of 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL. ; 
Rendering it so admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, roducing beautifully 
flowing curls, and by the transcendent lustre it imparts, rendering the head-dress 

truly enchanting. 

ROWLANDS’ EALYDOR : 
Is a preparation of unparalleled efficiency in improving and beautifying the skin 
and complexion, preserving them from every vicissitude of the weather, and 
completely eradicating all Cutaneous Eruptions, Freckles, and Discolorations, and 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR, PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Is alike invaluable for its beautifying aud preservative effects on the teeth and gums. 








CAUTION.—The wrapper or label of each bears the name of “ROWLANDS” 
preceding that of the article. 
Sold by A, ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, London; 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*.* Beware of spurious imitations. 
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MEY ERBEER. 


THE FOLLOWING NEW VOCAL COMPOSITIONS 
BY 
MEYERBEER 


HAVE BEEN PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. DUNCAN DAVISON anv CO.: 


THIS HOUSE TO LOVE IS HOLY, Serenade for eight voices (2 sopranos, s, d, 
2 contraltos, 2 tenors, and 2 basses), without. accompaniment, in vocal J 
“score .. oe ee oe ee ve oe oe . «« 8 6 
Separate vocal parts tothe above .. oe * each 0 6 
“We have received an English version, by John Oxenford, Esq., of Meyerbeer’s 
hymeneal serenade, ‘Adieu aux jeunes mariés.’ It is published under the title 
of ‘This House to Love is holy.’ It is composed for eight voices, or, rather, in 
eight parts; since each part may be strengthened by any number of voices. It 
is without accompaniment, and differs, in that respect, from most of the grand 
dramatic choruses to be found in Meyerbecr’s operas, supported by the orchestra, 
This purely vocal serenade is moro after the model of the great contrapuntal 
writers of the seventeenth century—Agostini, Benevoli, Mazzochi, and Berretta— 
who bequeathed to us imperishable legacies, in the canonic and fugued styles, 
for two, three, and even four choruses, singing simultaneously, each chorus con- 
sisting of soprano, alto, tenor, and bass. These colossal compositions, though 
masterpieces of contrapuntal contrivance, have long since fallen into disuse, 
except as examples for study in the Musical Conservatories. It is doubtful, 
indeed, whether the ear alone (unless assisted by the eye, and a view of the 
partition) would enable the hearer to follow and distinguish the intricate and 
involved web of so many voices of similar character intertwining and crossing 
each other. The nearest approach to distinctness was probably arrived at by 
placing the several choirs at some distance apart from each other. This method 
has been tried, in our times, under the direction of the talented and lamented 
Mendelssohn, when he conducted the performance of Bach’s ‘Passion-Music’ 
according to St. Matthew, composed for two orchestras and three choruses; but 
the result was not satisfactory. These remarks are necessary, to explain the 
peculiar merit of Meyerbeer’s Serenade, now under review. In order to attain 
clearness, he constitutes his two choirs of different materials—one choir consists 
of female voices, first and second soprani, first and second alti; the other choir 
consists of male voices, first and second tenori, first and second bassi. The first 
verse is commenced by the male choir, and is afterwards taken up by the female. 
The same musical subject is then divided into phrases of two or three bars, and 
given to the choirs alternately. Thirdly, both choirs combine. By these means, 
Meyerbeer has avoided the confusion which was inseparable from the earlier 
compositions which we have mentioned. While he equals the Old Masters in the 
carriage of the voices, in the purity of writing, and progression of the parts, he 
has imparted a charm of melody to which their canons and fugues never attained, 
and has added a richness of modulation which was unknown to them. We 
would particularly instance an abrupt modulation, from G flat to A natural (en- 
harmonic for double B flat), and back again to D flat. The English words also are 
fittingly wedded to the music. We need scarcely add that we strongly recommend 
this Serenade to such of our local choral associations as have the advantage o 
female voices.”—Liverpool Mail. 
THE LORD’S PRAYER, for four voices (soprano, alto, tenor, 
with English and Latin text, organ ad lib., in score .. e ° 
Separate vocal parts to the above... MA yy: oe . each 0 6 
“*We have met with few devotional songs of late years so calculated to become 
widely popular. The melody is quite Handelic, and the harmonies are arranged 
with the most masterly skill; while the subject, being one which involves no 
question of doctrinal or sectarian difference, commends itself to all ‘who profess 
and call themselves Christian.’ We shall not be surprised to find the harmonised 
Lord’s Prayer engaging the attention of many a church aud chapel choir; that it 
will be widely patronised in domestic circles we feel assured.”—Bristol Mercury. 
s. a, 
0 





and bass) s. d. 
: a= © 


NEAR TO THEE (Prvs de toi), for voice, piano, and violoncello as pas 
HERE, HERE ON THE MOUNTAIN RECLINING (Le chant du Berger), 
for voice, piano, aud clarinet, orharmonium .. ain we .° +e 

*,* The above two songs are eminently calculated for singing at public concerts 


NEW VOCAL MUSIC, 


“To-morrow,” ballad, by C. J. Hargitt ea ie Pe ee oe 
‘‘The old Willow Tree,” ballad, by 8. J. St. Leger ee ow oe 
“The Troubadour’s Lament,” by Louisa Yarnold oe oe oo eo 
“Lord, hear us, we implore thee” (Dieu, que ma voix), prayer, by Halévy.. 
** Quick arise, maiden mine,” Air Styrien, by J. Dessauer oe ee oa 


VOICE, PIANO, AND HORN. 
‘“WHEN 0O’ER THE MEADOWS GREEN,” by Eug?ne Vivier 
*,* Sung by Mad. Viardot with distinguished success, 





d 
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VOICE, PIANO, AND VIOLIN. 
‘*MOURNFULLY, SING MOURNFULLY,” by G. Cruwell, Op. 31 


VOICE, PIANO, AND VIGLONCELLO 
“WHERE IS THE SEA,” by G. Cruwell, Op. 32 ia ai 
‘WHEN O’ER THE MEADOWS GREEN,” by Engine Vivier a 

NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
“THREE LIEDER OHNE WORTE,” by C.J. Hargitt va oe 
. ‘Bella Figlia” (Rigoletto), by Jules Brissac Fe oe s re 
**Clarice,” Morgeau de Concert, (played by Miss Arabella Goddard) .. 
‘A Summer’s Day,” Romance, by Eugtne Moniot oe 
‘*Elise,” Romance, by E. A. Gomion . + a es 





LONDON: 
(ert DUNCAN DAVISON & CO. 
DEPOT GENERAL DE LA MAISON BRANDUS, DE PARIS), 
244, REGENT-STREET, CORNER OF LITTLE peg 











MADAME OURY’S 
NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 





tee 


OBERON, Polka de Salon 
ROBERT, TOI QUE J’AIME 
MES SOUVENIRS D’ECOSSE 
FANTAISIE ON PRUSSIAN AIRS 





SECOND EDITIONS, 
LA MIA LETIZIA ... —... 
ANNIE LAURIE 
LE ROSSIGNOL VALSE 
IL TROVATORE, Fantaisie 
LA TRAVIATA, ditto 
RIGOLETTO, ditto ... 





LONDON: 
BOOSEY AND SONS, 28, HOLLES-STREET, OXFORD-STREET. 


NEW VOCAL MUSIC 


BY 


FABIO CAMPANA., 


SIGNOR 








Rm 
. 


ITALIA, Romanza ,., 1h 

LA RONDINELLA, Arietta 

LA DESOLATA; Romanza 
RIMPROVERO, Romanza ... - 
LA LUNA, Romanza sa se 
LA PRIMA LAGRIMA, Romanza 
IL MARINARO, Barearolla ie 
L’ ULTIMA PREGHIERA, Romanza 
IO T’ AMERO, Romanza ... ae 
VOLA IL TEMPO, Romanza... 
AMAMI, Romanza ‘ae a 
M’ APPAR SULLA TOMBA, Arietta 


bo be 
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DUETS. 
LE DUE FANCIULLE, Duettino ix awe ass 
UNA SERA D’AMORE, Notturno 4 Due Voci (Second 
Edition) ... is ae ove eee 
ALLA CAMPANA ANDIAMO 
PER L?AURE TACITE 





TRIO. 
MADRE‘DEL SOMMO AMORE, Terzettino 


LONDON: 





BOOSEY AND SONS, 28, HOLLES-STREET, OXFORD-STREET. 





